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s_F>“' The great debate.” We commence a new 
yolume by complimenting our readers with the whole 
speech of Mr. Hayne’, accomplished by the aid of an 
inset of eight pages. The value of articles of this 
description, is much diminished by division. The 
like rather costly attention shall be paid in. publish- 
ing Mr. Webster’s reply, next week—the concludifig 
part of it being expected this day. 

Other speeches are hardly less worthy of the pub- 
lic reading. Much power has been exhibited, by 
several gentlemen. But the debate refers to almost 
any thing else, better than to the question before the 
senate. Perhaps, we shall make an extraordinary 
effort to give some more of these speeches—-but their 
insertion so much interferes with what may be cal- 
led the regular business of the ReatstTer, that we are 
always much embarrassed while publishing them. 

State nicatrs! The United States’ district court, 
and Baltimore city court, were much oceupied last week, 
with the case of George Wilson, as follows: It appears 
that Wilson was one of the band which robbed the two 
United States’ mail stages, near Philadelphia, some time 
ago—since then he came to Baltimore, and it is con- 
fessed by the parties, that he it was who attempted to 
assassinate the deputy keeper at the penitentiary, and 
farther shewn that he also fired upon the stage-driver, 
who was recently wounded on the road to Washington. 
For these latter offences, Wiison, and the whole ot the 
party, were ferretted out, committed, and indicted. 
this state of the case, the person of Wilson was trans- 
ferred to the possession of the marshal, by a process is- 
suing from the United States’ court for the district of 
Maryland—and, being now to be tried in Pennsylvania 
for an offence that may affect his life, a writ of habeas 
corpus is obtained, and the protection of the state of Ma- 
ryland claimed on his behalf. But, after argument, the 
city court promptly decided, that the “sovereignty” of 
the state was not violated in yielding up Wilson for 
trial, by the United States, in Pennsylvania, for a pre- 
_ vious offence, without, however, relinquishing its claims 
to his person for subsequent trial here, it capital punish- 
ment shall not be inflicted by the laws of the United 
States. Wilson has arrived in Philadelphia, 

We were astonished at this new case of “state rights. ”’ 
But what ease will not be argued—if paid for? 





Mr. CaMBRELENG’S REPORT. We have briefiv no- 
ticed the reception of this report, and called it an “essay 
against the protecting principle.”’ It is neither more nor 
less than that. The writer, in page 3, speaks of it as a “dast 
attempt to arrest the progress of measures so destruc- 
tive to our national prosperity, [in which] we shall not 
allow ourselves to be intimidated by the rapid succession 
of our acts since the war’’—that is, of the tariff acts. 
The practice has greatly increased, of late years, of giving 
out electioneering and other essays, in the shape of con- 
gressional reports—printed at the public cost,and franked 
to every nook and corner of the country; many of which 
not at all appearing as if designed for action in congress— 
but *‘as appeals to the people.” Mr. McDuffie’s large 
book, called a report on the finances, presented in March 
1828, was so published and distributed; and six thousand 
copies of Mr. Cambreleng’s heavy pamphlet have thus 
been printed, andare lumbering the mails. ‘hese are 
things of mere speculation—well enough, if set forth in 
speeches—but not deserving the character which is sup- 
posed to attach itself to congressional reports; these be- 
ing rather — to state facts, than argue abstract 
questions. ut seeing that this eourse has been pursued 
by the minority to the great question, it becomes the 
majority to support itself by the use of like means. Let 
the ‘*bane and antidote” be presented together. The 
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chairman of the committee on manufactures, may, surely, 
as well, (and as ably), make a book and publish it, at the 
national cost, as the chairman of the committee of ways 
and means, or of that on ecommerce: and, as we have al- 
ways beaten our opponents in personal argument, we 
can also beat them in book-argument,—for the facts are 
with as.* We refer to the principle involyed—a princi- 
ple accepted and practised by every civilized people, 
which comes home to the business of every well regu- 
lated and prosperous family of laboring individuals— 
such as constitute the ‘*wealth of nations,’ and are also 
the defence of them. 

There are many strange propositions, and, as we think, 
some very curious mistakes, or misapprehensions, in Mr. 
Cambreleng’s new book—with numerous and severe force 
ings of extreme facts to bear on general statements. But 
we do not mean te make a review of the work, just now. 
Our pages are otherwise occupied, and the little space 
that is left us may be used for more tteresting purposes. 
Much labor is bestowed to make it out as if**New Eng- 
land” had been the great promoter of the protectin 
tarifflaws. ‘Taken in view with other things, some weal 
pronounce on the mofzve of this proceeding; and yet the 
truth is, that the majority of the aggregate vote of the 
representatives of New England, on the tariff laws of 
1816, 1824 and 1828, was against these laws! Every bo- 
dy ought to know this—Mr. Cambreleng must know it; 
and yet, perhaps, three fourths of our southern fellow 
citizens have been cheated into a belief, tiat these laws 
were ** Yankee measures.” 1t has been the steady pure 
pose of the most prominent opponents of the tariff, to 


ceeding not less repugnant to an enlarged, and liberal 
and correct view of the true interests of our common 
country, than in resistance to the honesty of ruth. The 
**American System” always had, and still has, its stronge 
est advocate and most decided friend in Pennsylvania. 
This single state has given many more votes in favor of 
the ‘*system,” than all “New England”—the bills pro- 
posed and those which passed, for the avowed purpose of 
protecting the national industry, being considered in the 
aggregate. And the earliest and greatest champions of 
this system were not of New England. Vhomase Jeffer- 
son’s report on the fisheries, and Alexander Humilion’s 
on manufactures, assumed those principles which Hen 
Clay, Henry Baldwin and John Tod have 80 admirably 
nursed and supported and established, 

The following shews the state of the final vote on the 
tariff bills of 1818, 1824 and 1828, 


Pennsylvania. All New England. 
For. Aguinst. For. Against. 
1818 22 1 i9 14 
1824 24 l 15 23 
1828 23 0 16 23 
69 2 50 “60 


On these three bills, Pennsylvania exhibited an effective 
force of sixty seven in favor of the tariff, and New Eng- 
lund a like force of ten votes against these bills or Jaws! 
The present enlightened and liberal chairman of the com- 
mittee on manufactures, is, we think, the first New Eng. 
Jand member that ever held that honorable place. And 
how stands the case on the prompt and ‘‘ungracious’’ 
rejection of Mr. McDuffie’s late bill? Every member 
from Pennsylvania joimed heart and soul in that rejection, 
but the vote of New England was again divided—tor it 
23, against it 9, majority 14, much jess effective than 
Pennsylvania, alone. With such facts before us, may 





*We observe that on Wednesday last there wasa 
sprightly devate, on a proposition to print 10,000 copies 
of a report on Indian affairs, without its being read to the 
house. The motion was resisted—but prevailed by a 
large majority. 
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we not ask why Mr. Cambreleng has not specially rea- 
soned this matter with Pennsylvania instead of. ** New 
England,” seeing the greater delusion and greater ef- 
fective power of the representatives of that populous and 
wealthy state? We might suggest an answer to this 
question—but shall not. 

It is to be regretted that the certain gentlemen of the 
senate do not see with Mr. Cambreleng’s eyes and rea- 
son with his mind. What a vast amount of Aard words 
would have been spared, had this been the case!—tor, 
while in the senate it has been warmly contended, that 
the manufacturing policy has been encouraged to check 
Pas and prevent the growth of the west, Mr. C, 
boldly says in page 7, that that policy has rather tend- 
ed ‘*to increase than moderate the tide of emigration.— 
Every such restriction depresses the general wealth and 
industry of New England, and drives her population 
from home.” Again, he says—‘‘whatever may be the 
common opinion, no part of the union has been more op- 
pressed by our ehange of policy than New England.” — 
‘If the New England states eontinue to support* a poli- 
cy so destructive to our navigation, her population will 
be stationary, while other states are advancing, and that 
section of our country will become as unimportant as 
eny one of the members of the German confederacy!” — 
Now, this should satisty the most thorough-going friend 
of emigration, anc afford the highest satistaction to those 
who regard the tariff policy as a“New England mea- 
sure,” in the just punishment of ‘‘hard-hearted mono- 
polists,” and in heaping on the head of “avarice” the 
just punishment of its heinous offences. But Mr. Cam- 

releng’s reasoning on the progress of population in 
New England, is unsound. Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, have long been densely populated.— 
Their whole area is only about 13,985 square miles, and 
their inhabitants, in 1790, were 685,558—-or at the rate 
of 49 persons to the square mile; in 1820, population 
881,594—and these were the “hive” that sent out its 
**swarms” to New York and the ‘‘far west.”? New York, 
only, has from 600,000 to 700,000 ‘yankees, ”’ or their 
immediate descendants—sons and daughters. But though 
this shews an increase of only 200,000, or an advance of 
less than 30 per cent. in 30 years, it should be recollected 
that Maine, New Hampshire and Vermontt have ad- 
vanced from 322,957, in 1790, to 778,242, in 1830—or at 
the rate of about 140 per cent. in 30 years. And, take 
New England all together, about 1,000,000 in 1790, in- 
creased to 1,660,000 in 1820-—or at the rate of 65 per 
cent. But Virginia, wit 442,117 of the people, or 64 
to the square mile in 1790, had only 602,974 in 1820— 
shewing an advance at a ratio of about 37 percent. And 
besides the previous density of the population in New 
England, the severity of the climate, and the general 
thinness and roughness of the soil, must be considered, 
covered, as it were, with rocks and stones. And, while 
the area of Virginia is greater than that of all the New 
England states, (even including the vast body of wild 
country in Maine,) there is, probably, in the southern 
state named, at least twenty acres of naturally good and 
kind land to one of such land in NewEngland. We shall 
not make 2 comparison of the habits and comforts of 
the people, at this time—not wishing to push that ques- 
tion, or speak of the relative wealth of the parties. The 
next census will teach us important things. But, on the 
whole, we arrive at conclusions wholly adverse to Mr. 
Cambreleng’s. Had New England heartily ‘taken hold” 
of the protecting policy years ago—(not as applied to 
commerce and navigation, on/y,) her population would, 
in our opinion, have been much greater than itis: not so 





* “ Continue to support!” See the preceding figures. 
New England to become as unimportant as any one of 
the members of the German confederacy! What a 
figure isthis! Some of the German princes have a ter- 
ritory of 10 or 12 square miles, and an army of about 
15 or 20 men! The litle mountain state may, herself, 
furnish 40,000 fighting men—all ‘‘full blooded yankees,” 
and as hardy a race as can be found in America, 

+ So far as emigration has affected the growth of popu- 
lation in the states just named, it may be regarded as 
confined to the other three New England states. One may 
travel an 100 miles in them without meeting any other 
than natives of New Fogland, unless transient persons. 
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much in preventing emigration, as in the encouragemens 
of early marriages ‘‘at home;” because of increased fa. 
cilities tor supporting families. Much might be said jn 
favor of this proposition—and probably will be said 

when an opportunity is afforded to examine the census 
of 1850. But this is manifest, that navigation is one of 
the severest checks to population that Malthus himself 
could have devised for the purpose. We may venture 
a deliberate opinion, that the navigation of New England 
keeps out not less than from 15 to 20,000 young or heart 

men from among the populating classes. The lite of 9 
sailor is repugnant to matrimonial connections, and the 
rearing of families. The whale fishery specially checks 
population, because of the length of the voyages, &c, 

In passing over Mr. Cambreleng’s book, we observe 
that certain opinions advanced by Mr. Madison, in 1792, 
are earnestly pressed—but we do not see that any re. 
ference is made to his opinions in 1827. This simple 
remark may shew the character of the whole essay. It 
is “lob-sided”—or ex parte. 

We regret that, cramped as we are for room, we must 
lay aside this anti-tariff work—for awhile, of which it 
is said the New York ‘*chamber of commerce,” has or- 
dered 5000 copies to be printed—at their own cost, we 
suppose, and, therefore, unexceptionable, in their view 
of things. lt is a severely-laboured production—and 
possibly may have employed much of the leisure time 
of its author for nearly a year past; but we think it can- 
not do any harm, if the other side shall be presented 
in the same imposing shape of a congressional report— 
printed at the public expense, and /ranked by its thou- 
sands, also, 

The almost simultaneous offering of gen. Smith’s bill 
in the senate, from the committee on finance—of Mr. 
McDuffie’s bill from the committee of ways and means, 
and Mr. Cambreleng’s report from the committee on 
commerce, in the house of representatives, with Mr. 
Benton’s notice in the senate on the 19th inst., threaten- 
ing another book*—all leading to the same effect, would 
go to shew a well understood co-operation on the sub- 
ject, without casting into the account some sets of reso- 
lutions offered. In ordinary times, the fate of general 
Smith’s bill in the senate, would have been waited-for 
by Mr. McDuffie, both being chairmen of like commiut- 
tees—and it is not to be supposed, as being expected that 
both houses wonld be really engaged im discussing the 
same matters atthe same time. Why this apparent un- 
derstanding and seeming ‘‘coalition?”? Will it be regard- 
ed unfair or illiberal, to suggest that these things may 
have been rather designed for exportation, than home 
use—AT PRESENT’t ‘lhere are a variety of consilera- 
tions that lead to a belief in this, It is well known that 
Mr. McLane, at London, is earnestly laboring to bring 
about what is called a “restoration of the West India 
trade’’—though to restore what has not been lost, isa 
curious proposition, that trade being as large, (or larger) 
as to the quantity of articles exported and tonnage em- 
ployed by us, as heretofore: but to obtain its ‘‘restora- 








* Since this article was written, we judge that Mr. 
Benton’s book is ready—for six thousand copies. ‘The 
printer to congress will do a great business this year! 

+ Unless for the violation of social communication, we 
should not state this case hypothetically! We do be- 
lieve, that gen. Smith’s bill was got up (perhaps without 
his knowledge,) to make a shew of the opinion of the 


' senate—the treaty-making branch of the national legis- 


lature, and assist Mr. MeLane’s negotiation, at London. 
t We have prepared some tables, trom official papers, 


more leisure. ‘he closing of the British West India 
ports may somewhat affect the trade in lumber and live 
stock—but the general amount of exports is not dimin- 
ished; and it is the opinion of our most discreet mer- 
chants, acquainted with the trade, that the British colo- 
nial regulations, which cause payments to be made at St. 
‘Thomas, &e. in cash, instead of at Jamaica in “refuse” 
articles, or such as will not bear transport to England, !s 


highly advantageous to the United States, and exceed- 


ingly detrimental to the British islands; which, it is no- 
torious, are besoming poorer and poorer—the best 





estaics not yielding more than 2 or 3 per eent. on the 
capital vested in them. 





on this subject, that will probably be used at a season of 
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tion,” the common report is, that he will offer some 
bargain about the tariff—and we see some highly pro- 
fessing “republicans” argue, that the president and 
senate, by treaty, may do away the established policy 
ond laws of the land, in that respect! The right is thus 
ceded to the treaty-making power, (and without the con- 
sent of the representatives of the people,) to surrender 
the laws, generally, to its own discretion! A capitation 
fax cannot be laid by treaty, upon the people of the 
United States, for the benefit of the mother country, 
with its armies of pensioners and placemen and priests, 
and legions of paupers—but a real annual tribuie may 
be exacted, and paid in mony other ways, the principle 
as to the treaty-making power being so settled. ‘Vhe 
coasting trade, for instance, may be swapped for the Brit- 
ish West India. But be the facts what they may, there 
is good reason to suppose that some bargain is proposed 
by treaty, that will interfere with the settled laws of our 
country. The New York Evening Post, the ablest anti- 
tariff paper in the United States, and Mr. Cambreleng’s 
most earnest supporter, as well as the most thorough- 
going of the old high ‘‘tederal” school, speaking of the 
unexpected rejection of Mr. MeDuffie’s bill, says— 

“The immediate inducement of the vote wus to throw 

iments in the way of the negotiations with England 

or the recovery of the colonial trade. If yetin time, 

their object may be answered, and the good of the coun- 

try be sacrificed to the malignity and selfishness of 
rty.” 

‘A pecelous paragraph! We have italicised it for bet- 
ter observation. It goes toaclear admission, that the 
policy of the United States, estublished by repeated deci- 
gions, is the subject of negotiation at London!* Aud it so— 
we agree, that the prompt and decided manner in which 
Mr. McDuffie’s bill was thrown among the old papers of 
the house, ‘‘if yet in time,”? may defeat that negotiation. 
We thank Mr. Ramsay, of Pennsylvania, for the resolu- 
tion and energy with which he met this thing at its thresh- 
hold—and the support which the motion obtained, shews 
that, on this question, the mind of the house of represen 
tatives is made up. The large mjority, and in a case 
that we have seen called “ungracious,” shews this—and 
we are glad of it. We do not wish to extend our re- 





Brigadier general Atkinson, president; brigadier 
generals Fenwick, McNeill, Wool, Armistead; co. 
lonels House, Lindsay, Croghan, Lawrence, Morgan; 
lieutenant colonels Bankhead, Worth, Brooks; capt. 
R. L Armstrong, judge advocate. 

Several of the officers have already arrived in this 
city. 

It is said, also, that another military court martial 
is to convene on the 23d inst. at Philadelphia, of 
which lieut. col. Crane is president. 

We wish that our gallant officers had more agreea- 
ble employment than this. 


LovIsvVILLE AND PORTLAND CawaL. We have an 
official account of the proceedings of the company, 
shewing the p:ogress of this great work, and shall 
insert it as soon as we can, that a correct view may 
be presented of this very important undertaking, 
which is rapidly approaching its termination. It is 
estimated, that it willbe completed withthe addi- 
tional expenditure of $112,315. This canal is 
about two miles long, and to overcome a fall of only 
24 feet; but it is designed for the passage of steam 
boats of the largest class, and its course is through a 
great ledge of limestone rock. 


British News. From the Boston Courier. We have 
received a file of London papers to the first of Jan- 
uary. They are unusually barren of interesting mat- 
ter. We find the following paragraph in the Courier 
of the 3lst December, which contains information 
with which we were before unacquainted, and which, 
we suspect, will be new to many of our readers:— 

‘*As a striking proof of the severe distress and ruin 
experienced in the manufacturing districts of the 
eastern states of America, we may mention that the 
Dover manufacturing company, in Massachusetts, 
which began on the faith of the tariff protection, with 
a capital of a mil.ion dollars, hasbeen entirely brok- 





marks as they naturally occur, in considering this state of 
things. It is enough that the “key-stone of the federal 


arch,” tariff Pennsylvania, bas put her seal again upon | 


her principles. The general subject will probably pro- 
duce much discussion, when Mr. McLane’s instructions 
shall be revealed, as we suppose that they will be; and 
then we shall see how some, once so awfully afraid of 
the treaty-making power, will stand. We have always 
equally opposed dismemberment and consolidation, and 
will yet be found supporting old principles. But we must 
close. Weare pleased with the ‘‘signs of the times,” 
on tre broad ground that we have stood for many years 
past; and as to the future, shall only say, in the skeleton- 
worn quotation of Mr. Randolph, “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

Courts MartTiAL. We are sorry tohear (says the 
National Intelligencer of the 19th,) of so many courts 
martial, in the military and naval service. In addi- 
dition to those already noticed, we learn that a mili- 
tary court martial is to convene in thiscity, on Mon- 
day, the 22d inst. to be composed of the following 
officers: 





* It is possible that the instructions of the secre- 
tary of state to Mr: McLane have been misunderstood; 
but the nature of them was first stated, and is now decid- 
edly admitted, by publishers of papers that may not be 
suspected of misrepresenting them. We speak of these 
instructions as we see them proclaimed in t'%e New York 
Courier, Evening Post, &c. &c. 

tA quorum was not formed until the 24th. It is 
stated that this court convenes for the trial of colo 
nel Roger Jones, adjutant general of the army, upon 
a charge, preferred by the commanding general, of 
Official misconduct, or breach of army regulations, 
which consists ia his having signed certain general 
orders as by order of the secretary of war, instead 
of as by order of the commanding general. 











en up, and the stock and machinery have sold for 
(about one-twentioth of the original amount of capital ” 

{if the preceding were true, we might return Mr. 
Bull’s congratulation with sundry similar articles 
about the state of certain manufactures in his own 
land—but we have the pleasure to inform John, that, 
though the Dover company, from a too great exten- 
sion of their works, were embarrassed, all things 
seem to be going on well now; and that their power- 
ful printing establishment, (in full operation), is do- 
ing much to render us, at Jeast, independent of him for 
calicoes, &c. And as John would not give us these in 
exchange for bread, we cannot see why he is vexed, 
and tells ‘stories, because we are making them for 
ourselves. The Chinese have long thought that their 
country was the centre of the earth, and of all things 
wise, or learned, or profitable, for the welfare of 
mankind--but it is England that has the centre point 
of the universe! and Bull’s judgment is unerring, be- 
cause always in favor of himself!] 


Tue Bririsa rtvyencr. The accounts of the revenue 
to the Ist of January, 18350, were recently published, 
and from them it appears that there had been a consider- 
able falling off during the lastyear. The total revenue 
for the year ending Jan. 5,1828, was £48,305 322, and for 
the year just expired £47,139,873, being a decrease of 
£1,165,449. 





Irems. [The following are chiefly brief notices of 
things that will be more fully stated hereafter. Pressed 
us we are, we must do—as well as we can. } 

Col. Henry Rutgers, one of the most venerable and 
valued reliets of the revolution, diced at New York on the 
18th inst. aged 85 years. 

The London papers received by the late arrivals con- 
tain some handsome compliments on the president’s 
message. 
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Certain of the South Carolina politicians—willing “to 
reign in h—,” rather than not to reign at all, seem to be 
pouring fresh vials of wrath upon their own heated pas- 
sions; or else, alarmed at the coldness and calmness with 
which the people have over looked their proceedings, 
hope to save themselves from yet sinking, by renewed 
violences, What will these men do, when they shall 
have heard of the “uncourteous” rejection of Mr. Me- 
Duffie’s bill? 

The governor of Pennsylvania is changing many of the 
officers of that state. 

Mr. Poinsett arrived at New Orleans on the 2d inst. 
having been conveyed to the Balize in the U. States ship 
Falmouth, from Tampico. 

The Mexican Gazette “El Sol,” now the official paper 
of the government, of the 5th Jan. says— 

**On Sunday, the famous Mr. Poinsett left Mexico, af- 
ter having fulfilled his diplomatic mission wonderfully 
well, This renowned founder of Yorkism, on flying 
from amongst us, was accompanied by millions of curses, 
and by the deputy Cerecero, who will remain without his 
lord and best friend.”’ 

The same paper of the 9th announces the arrival of 
col. Butler, “authorized to offer five millions of dollars 
for the province of Texas.” The editor supposes thata 
project so ‘prejudicial and disgraceful” to Mexico, will 
not be entertained. 

A Spanish frigate has arrived at Port au Prince and 
made a formal demand on the Haytien government, for 
the surrender ot that part ofthe s'and which heretofore 
belonged to Spain. The demand was promptly refused. 

Nathaniel H. Carter, esq. the late accomplished and 
worthy editor of the N. Y. Statesman, died at Marseilles, 
in France, on the 24 ult. 

An act has passed the legislature of Jamaica by which 
slaves have the right of holding property, and of giving 
testimony in certain criminal prosecutions. 

A law has been passed in Tennessee allowing 200 acres 
of land to each of any three, or more, children, born at 
one birth. 

An act has passed the house of representatives of New 
Jersey authorizing any person or persons to fire upon, 
wound and kill, the citizens of another state, being five 
or more in number, who shall be discovered catching 
oysters in certain places—provided the trespassers shall 
refuse to yield themselves to the civil authority, to answer 
for the offence committed by them. 

The governor of Maryland lately presented the sword 
to lient. Cross, of the U. S. navy, which had been voted 
him a considerable time ago. 

It will be recollected that Georgia passed a very severe 
law against persons of color, because of a few pamphlets 
that had appeared inthe state. The mayor of Boston, 
Mr. Otis, has forwarded to the governor of ao 
copy of a letter which he had sent to the mayor of Savan- 
aah, in reply to a communication from the latter. Mr. 
Otis informs that the author of the pamphlet, is a free 
black man, whose true name it bears—that he is a shop- 
keeper and dealer in old clothes, who declares his de- 
termination to circulate his pamphlets by mail, at his 
own expense, if he cannot otherwise effect his object.— 
Gov, Giles, by message on the 16th, transmitted these 
papers to the legislature, and a bill was promptly iatro- 
duced ‘to prevent the circulation of seditious writings,” 
&c. How much is it to be regretted, that a negro dealer 
in old clothes, should thus excite two states to legislative 
action. 

Mr. Clay was receiving the most flattering attentions 
at New Orleans. Among others, the ship-masters in 
port, had waited on him in a body, as being the ‘‘cham- 

ion of free trade and sailors rights.” 

The mail stage was lately stopped near Montgomery, 
Alabama, by an Indian chief——-on the plea that the land 
belonged to his tribe, &c. Measures were taken to ar- 
rest the offender. 

Mr. Stephenson, the inventor of the ‘*Rocket” loco- 
motive, has constructed another wagon which has pro- 
ceeded at the rate of forty miles an hour! 

Col. Duane asserts, that Mr. Jefferson’s memorandum, 
made on information from Mr. Livingston, asto an at- 
tempt to corrupt gen. Smith, through the agency of Mr. 
Bayard, was currently believed at the time when it is 
said tohave occurred. That the memorandum was cor- 
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rectly made, and the matter of it currently report 

not be doubted; and yet the fact itself stay wee aoe “ont 
as represented. Gen. Smith, who is most interested in 
the subject, positively denies it; and Mr. Livingston disa- 
vows all recollection of it. Sofaras Mr. L. is concern. 
ed, the fact might easily have escaped his recollection 
—hut it is not possible that gen. Smith could have for. 
gotten whether such an attempt was made upon his virtue 
or not. 

There have been various forcings, (tor so they seem) 
of the Indians, into some proceedings which may be con- 
strued into acts of hostility. 

There has been another meeting of persons of “Colle. 
ton district,” South Carolina. The worst days of the 
‘‘Hartford convention’? presented us with no paper so 
disreputable as that which appears under the sanction 
of this meeting—and some of the journalsof that state 
talk very coldly about ‘‘blood-letting!””? And all this 
when the legislatures of two states have been trightened 
by a few dozen pamphlets, written by a negro, who deals 
in old clothes! Colleton has cast Charleston “to the 
dogs,” because certain persons in that city have asked 
the aid of congress to make a rail road, on principles 
heretofore zealously supported by Messrs. Calhoun, 
Hayne, McDuffie, and almost every distinguished man 
of the state; and by the lamented Lowndes—second to 
no other that ever sat in congress. We shall present a 
curious history of these things, at an early day. 

Considerable agitation prevails in the western part of 
New York, on the idea that the “*Holland Land Com- 
pany” had no title to the lands claimed, but that they 
have escheated to the state! 








TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS~1ST SESSION, 
SENATE. 

February 18, The vice president laid before the se- 
nate a letter from the secretary of the navy, transmitting 
a statement of the appropriations for the naval service 
forthe year 1829; shewing the amount expended under 
each specific head, and the balance remaining unexpend- 
ed under each head on the $ist of December last. 

Petitions were presented from citizens ot Pennsylva- 
nia in favor of, and from Ohio in opposition to Sunday 
mails. 

Mr. Hayne laid on the table a letter from the secreta- 
ry of the navy covering a plan for a naval peace estab- 
lishment, with other papers connected with the subject, 
which were ordered to be printed. 

[The plan proposed creates one vice admiral and two 
rear admirals, &c. } 


The bill from the house of representatives ‘‘making 
appropriations for the Indian department” for the year 
1830, was read the third time, passed and returned. 

Certain bills from the house of representatives were 
acted on. 

The bill to authorize the secretary of war to sell the 
public lands at Greenbush, in the state of New York, 
for the purpose therein .mentioned, was read the second 
time, and considered in committee of the whole, and laid 
onthe table, on motion by Mr. Burnard—Mr. Smith, 
of Md. having previously moved its indefinite postpone- 
ment. 

The senate then went into the consideration of execu- 
tive business; after which the senate resumed the consi- 
deration of the resolution of Mr. Foot in relation to fu- 
ture surveys and sales of the public land, and 

Mr. Holmes addressed the senate at considerable length; 
when Mr. Wedster moved an adjournment, which was 
agreed to. 


February 19. Mr. Sprague offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of amending the laws 
relative to passports and clearances of vessels of the U. 
States, as to relieve them from the payment of unneces 
sary fees. [Agreed to on Monday. 


The vice president laid before the senate the report 
of the secretary of the war, made in obedience to a re- 
solution of the senate of the 13th ultimo, showing the 
number of desertions from the army, annually, since 





1822, and the probable causes of desertion; the number 
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of deserters apprehendéed; and the probable loss sustain- 
ed by the U. States, in consequence of such desertions. 
Referred to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. White presented a letter from the board of man- 
agers of the N. Y. Baptist missionary society, approving 
the plan proposed for colonizing the Indians, now within 
the imits ot the United States, in the district of coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains, and soliciting congress 
to make such provisions, and employ such means, as 
iustice and humanity may authorize, in the attainment of 
that object. Ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. Marks—From the inhabitants of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, asking further protection for the Indians 
within the United States, against injustice, and other acts 
of oppression. ; 

By Mr. Chambers—From the journeymen printers of 
the District of Columbia, setting forth the grievances 
under which they labor, in consequence of low wages, 
and the manner in which they are paid; and asking con- 
gress so far to alleviate their condition, as to allow fair 
prices for all public printing, without an offer of it to the 
lowest bidder. 

The bill from the house of representatives, making 
appropriations for certain fortifications for the year 183vu, 
was read the third time as amended, passed and return- 
ed. 

Several other bills were ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, which shall be noticed when finally 
acted on. 

The bill from the house of representatives ‘‘for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the officers, seamen, 
and marines, of the sloop of war, Hornet;” was read 
twice, and referred to the committee on naval affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Md. the senate resumed, 
asin committee of the whole, the bill fo authorize the 
commissioners of the sinking tund to redeem the pub- 
lic debt. Mr. Smith offered an amendment which he 
prefaced with an argument of some length. Mr. San- 
Jord replied, when the bill was laid on the table and the 
amendment ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Benton gave notice that he should ask leave to 
bring in a bill to provide for the abolition of unnécessa- 
ry duties, and to improve the condition of the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation of ihe U. 
States. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution of Mr. Foot in relation to future surveys and 
sales of public lands; and Mr. Holmes having coucluded 
his argument a little after three o’clock, 

On motion of Mr. JWVodle, the senate adjourned to 
Monday. 

February 22. The -vice president communicated a 
letter from the secretary of war, transmitting a state- 
ment of the appropriations for the year 1829; ordered to 
be printed. 

Many reports were presented, and disposed of. 

Mr. Hendricks, from the committee on roads and 
canals, to whom the subject was referred, reported a bill 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road in the state 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, which was read and order- 
ed to a second reading. 

Mr. Hendricks laid onthe table several documents in 
relation to the last mentioned bill, which were ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. White, from the committtee on Indian affairs, to 
whom was referred go much of the president’s message 
at the commencement of the session as relates to the 
subject, made a report, accompanied by a bill to pro- 
vide for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing 
in any of the states or territories, and for their re- 
moval west of the Mississippi. The bill was read, or- 
dered to pass to a second reading, and that 6,000 copies 
of the report be printed. 

Mr. Livingston, from the select cominittee to whom 
had been referred the several memorials of Francis R. 
Glavare and others, on the subject, made a report, ac- 
companied by a bill to provide for the ratification of 
claims due tocertain American citizens for spoliations 
committed on their commerce, prior to the year 1800. 
The bill was read and ordered to pass to a second read- 
ing; and that the report be printed. 

Mr. Hayne, from the committee on naval affairs, to 
whom was referred the billentitled ‘*An act for the re- 
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lief of the widows and orphans of the officers, seamen 
and marines of the sloop of war Hornet, reported it with 
an amendment. 

On motion by Mr. Rowan, ordered, that the commit- 
tee on the judiciary be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial of J. Nourse, late register of 
the treasury. 

Some other business of a minor character having been 
transacted, the senate resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Foot’s resolution, on the future distribution of the pub- 
lic lands, together with the motion to postpone the same 
indefinitely, and, after some remarks by Mr. JVodle, the 
house adjourned. 


February 23. ‘The following, among other memorials, 
&c. were presented and referred, 

By Mr. Sanford—from the Indian board for the emi- 
gration, preservation and improvement of the aborigines 
of America, in New York, praying for the removal of 
the Indians within the several states, to such places as 
will put them within the exclusive control of the federal 
government. 


By Mr. Frelinghuysen—from the ladies of the city 
of Burlington, N. J. praying that the Indians within the 
United States, may be protected in the possession of 
their lands, and the full enjoyment of their rights. 

Mr. Woodbury, from the joint committee on the Ji- 
brary of congress, to whom was referred the motion 
submitted on the Ist inst. ‘‘to postpone the subscription 
on the part of thesenate, to the compilation of the pub- 
lic documents, proposed to be printed by Gales & Sea- 
ton, until an appropriation shall be made for that pur- 
pose,’ and to whom also were referred propositions from 
other persons to print the same at a lower price, made a 
report, with the follawing resolutions: 

fcesolved, Vhat the resolution of the senate, passed 
January 29, 1830, authorising a subseription to Gales and 
Seaton’s proposals for reprinting the public documents, 
be hereby rescinded. o 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assemdled, 
That the secretary of the senate, and the clerk of the 
house of representatives, be, and they are hereby autho- 
rised and directed to subscribe for, or otherwise cause 
to be printed, such of our legislative and executive docu. 
ments, prior to A. D. 1815, as they may think proper to 
select and prepare for that purpuse, not exceeding 30 
vols. in number, and 750 copies, bound in calf, printed 
with brevier type, on paper of a quality worth 5 dollars 
per ream, in royal octavo size, of 600 pages per vol. and 
containing the quantity per page of the public printing, 
and the same shall be paid for equally out of the con- 
tingent funds of the two houses, when delivered at any 
time before the middle of February, A. D. 1831, and at 
such price per vol., as, on proposals issued by said se- 
cretary and clerk, shall be found most reasonable, but 
in no event exceeding $3 00 per vol. 

These resolutions were severally read, and the vice 
president declared that the last would notbe in order 
until the adoption of the first; and the report was order- 
ed tobe printed. {Taken up next day and made the or- 
der tor Thursday week.’ 

Agreeably to notice given, Mr. Benton rose, to ask 
leave to bring ina bill, ‘‘for the abolition of unnecessary 
duties, to relieve the people of 16,000,000 of taxes, and 
to improve the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation of the United States.” 

Mr. Benton accompanied his motion for leave with an 
elaborate exposition of his views in proposing the bill; 
when the leave being given, the bill was introduced and 
received its first reading. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Foot, in relation to the future sur- 
veys and sales of the public lands. 

Mr. Woodbury addressed the senate till 3 o’clock, 
when yielding to a motion to adjourn, the senate ad- 
journed, 


February 24. After other business, which shall be 
duly noticed hereafter, the vice president communicated 
the following reports from the secretary of war, viz: 

1. Of the licenses to trade with the Indians, granted 








by the superintendants and agents during the year end- 
ing 30th September, 1829; an 
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2. Of the accounts rendered to the second auditor of 
the treasury, by persons charged with the disbursement 
of money, goods, or effects, tor the benefit of the In- 
dians, from the Ist September, 1828, to the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1829, and of the names of such persons, and the 
amount entrusted to each. 

Many petitions were presented and referred, among 
them one by Mr. Barnard, from the farmers and gra- 
ziers of the county of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, 
praying that such alterations and additions may be made 
to the duties now imposed upon agricultural articles, as 
will give aid to the agricultural interests of the country. 

On motion of Mr. Chambers, 1000 additional copies 
of the report on French spoliations were ordered to be 
printed. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution offered by Mr. Foot, in relation to future surveys 
and sales of the public lands; and 


‘Mr. Woodbury resumed his remarks in reply to! 


Messrs. Webster and Holmes, &c. and having concluded, 
the senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Feb. 18. Mr Drayton, from the com- 
mittee on military affairs, reported a bill to amend the 
rules for the government of the army of the U. States; 
which was read twice andreferred. [Passed next day. ] 

Several bills from the senate were acted on, 

The amendment of the senate tothe bill, entitled ‘‘an 
act making appropriations for the Indian department, 
for the year 1850,” was read and concurred in by the 
house. 

The house resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported by Mr. De Witt, from the committee of re- 
trenchment on the 25th January ultimo, for the discon- 
tinuance of the appropriation of a draftsman for the 
committees of the house—(which resolution has already 
occupied a of several daysin debate.) This occupi- 
ed “the hour”’—Messrs, Chilton, De Witt, Isaacs and 
Davis, making a few remarks. 

An engrossed bill entitled ‘‘an act for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the officers, seamen, and marines, 
of the sloop of war Hornet,” was read the third time; 
and the question was stated, shall the bill pass? when 

Mr. Claiborne opposed the bill, in consequence of its 
provision being extended to the brothers and sisters of 
the sufferers. 

On the motion of Mr. ‘Tucker, the ayes and noes were 
ordered on the passage of the bill. 

A motion was made by Mr. Jees?, that the said bill be 
recommitted to the committee on naval affairs, with in- 
structions to amend the same by striking out the words 
*tand, ifthere be no parent, then the brothers and sis- 
ters,’’ so as to exclude brothers and sisters from the ben- 
efits proposed to be granted to the relatives of the offi- 
cers, sexmen, and marines on board of the sloop of war 
Hornet, at the time of her loss:— 

Anti on the question, shall the said bill be recommit- 
ted with the instructions aforesaid ? 

On this question, as well as on the general merits of the 
bill, a debate ensued, in which several gentleman parti- 
cipated. Mr. Dorsey, Mr. Storrs, of N. York, Mr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Eilsworth, and Mr. Ev 
eritt, opposed the recommitment and supported the bill. 
Mr. Speight, and Mr. Test, took’ an opposite course, 

The question on recommitment was decided in the ne- 
gative by yeasand nays—yeas 70;—nays 114. The ques- 
tion was then taken on the passage of the bill, which 
was carricd inthe affirmative;—ayes 158—nays 42: So 
‘the bill was passed and sent to the senate for concurrence. 

The speaker laid before the house a letter from the 
secretary of the navy, transmitting a statement shewing 
the appropriations for. the naval service for the year 
1829, &c. 

The remainder of the session was spent in consider- 
ing the biil establishing circuit courts, and abridging the 
jurisdiction of certain district courts—amendments were 
offered by Viessrs. Hickiiffe and Spencer of N. Y.; 
that of the first named gentlemen was rejected, and the 
other ordered to be printed, and then the house adjourn- 
ed. 

Friday, Feb. 19. Mr. Alston from the committee 
on elections, made a report on the case of George Loy- 
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all, who elaims the seat of ‘Tomas Newton, returned a3 
amember of this house from Virginia, concluding with a 
resolution in tavor of Mr. Leyail’s right to the seat. The 
report was read and committed to a committee of the 
whole on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Hemphill, from the committee on internal im- 
provements, reported a bill authorising a subseription to 
the amount of $350,000 to the stock of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road company, with a view of aiding the work 
to the Point of Rocks on the Potomac, about 66 miles 
trom Baltimore, at which place the Ohio canal and the 
rail road intersect each other. 

The same committee reported a bill authorising a sub- 
scription for three thousand shares of the capital stock of 
the South Carolina canal and rail road company, which 
was read and referred to a committee of the whole house 
on the state ofthe union. (Particulars hereafter. } 


After arunning debate, the following resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Verplanck, trom the committee on the 
public buildings, was agreed to. 

Resolved, That the commissioner of the publie build- 
ings be authorized and directed to make, under the di- 
rection of Robert Mills, such temporary erections in this 
hall, as may be necessary for trying the effect of the plan 
for the improvement of the hall, recommended by the 
said Mills. 

On motion of Mr. Kincaid, it was 

Resoived, That the committee on internal improve- 
ments be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for opening a national road from Zanesville, 
Ohio, to Florence, in the state of Alabama, by way of 
Maysville, Lexington, Nicholasville, Harrodsburg, and 
Lebanon, in Kentucky, and Nashville, in Tennessee; and 
that the report of the United States’ engineers on the sub- 
ject of said road, now on the files of this house, be refer- 
red to said committee. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, it was 

Resolved, That the committee of commerce be in- 
structed to inqtire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriation tor improving the navigation of the Hudson 
river between the city of Albany and the village of Wa- 
terford: 

‘The house resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion abolishing the office of draftsman, the question being 
onan amendment offered by Mr. Wickliffe to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Hemphill on the 13th inst. Mr. 
Davis of Mass. addressed the house until the expiration 
of the hour, 





A bill was received trom the senate, entitled ‘‘an ac 
making appropriations for certain fortifications for the 
year 1850,” with an amendment; which was referred to 
the committee on ways and means. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
for “the relief of the president and directors and com- 
pany of the bank of Chilicothe:” and on the questivn to 
order the same to be engrossed, and read a third time, 
the veas and nays were ordered, when there appeared, 


|ayes L11—-noes 54; so the bill was ordered to a third 


reading. 

After some private bills were disposed of, 

‘The house resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
house, Mr. Drayton in the chair, on the bill to compen- 
sate Susan Deestur, widow and legal representative of 
capt. Stephen Decatur deceased, and others, and having 
spent some time therein, the committee rose, reported 
progress, and asked leave to sit again. Weave was ac- 
cordingly granted, 


~ was received from 


The following message in writing, 


the president of the United Stutes. 

To the house of representatives: 

In pursuance of a resolution of the house of represen- 
talives of the 9th inst. requesting information respecting 
the aceounts of Wm. B. Lawrence, as charge d’ affaires 
of the U. States to Great Britam, I have the honor to 
communicate a report of the secretary of state, furnish- 
ing the desired information. ANDREW JACKSON. 

February 18, 1830. 

‘The message was read, and, with the report of the see- 
retary of state, was referred to the committee on foreig? 
affairs. The house then adjourned, 

Saturday, keb.20 Among the resolutions offered, 


was the following, by Mr. A4iller. 
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Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making fur- 
ther provision for completing and furnishing with the 
necessary machinery, the mint establishment. 

Mr. De Wiit’s resolution for abolishing the office of 
draftsman was again considered until the expiration of 
the hour, when Mr. Davis finished his remarks, and was 
followed by Mr. Ingersoll. 

A number of private bills were passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hoffman, the house resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, Mr. Drayton in the chair, 
and took up the bill for the relief of Susan Decatur and 
others. The bill was debated until a late hour, when the 
committee rose and reported progress. ‘lhe house then 
adjourned. 


Monday, Feb. 22. A great number of petitions, me- 
morials, &c. were presented to day. 

Mr. Mitchell presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the resolutions of the congress of the 
United States, unanimously adopted on the 23d Decem- 
ber 1799, and the message of president Adams of the 8th 
January, 1800, to congress respecting the entombment 
of the remains of general George Washington in this cap- 
itol, be referred to a select committee, and that the said 
committee be authorised to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Haynes said he was authorised to inform the 
house that no objections to the removal of the remains 
of general Washington would be made by the family. 

n motion of Mr. Clay, it was 

Resolved, Vhat the select committee on this subject 
consist of one member from each state. 

Mr. Storrs presented the following resolution, which 
lies one day on the table: 

Resolved, That the postmaster general be directed to 
inform this house on what mail routes within the U. 
States the mail is required, by contract, to be transported 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Butman, from the committee on internal improve- 
ments, reported a bill to authorize a subscription tothe 
stock of the Farmington, and Hampshire and Hampden 
canal companies; which was read twice, veferred to a 
committee of the whole, and made the order of the day 
for to-morrow. ' 

Mr. Mc Diffie trom the committee of waySAnd means, 
reported a bill making appropriations for carrying into 
effect certain Indian treaties; and a bill making appropri- 
ations for certain internal improvements, 

The house then took up the resolution to abolish the 
office ot draftsman, when Mr. Jngersoll concluded his 
remarks. 





On motion of Mr. Buchanan the house resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, Mr. Cambdreleng in the 
chair;—On motion of Mr. McDuffie the judiciary bill 
was passed for the present, and the bill making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the current year was 
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Mr. Jsacks moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on the public lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of causing maps 
of surveys of the public Jands to be drawn and completed, 

so far as may be useful for the performance of the duties 

of that committee, 

A motion bemg made first to lay the resolution onthe 

table and then to postpone it to Monday, brought ona 
desultory debate, in which Messrs. Jsacks, Barringer, 

Sterigere, Wickliffe, Cambreleng, Martin, Chilton, and 
Coulter took part—it seeming to be generally admitted 
that the duties which had been performed by the drafts- 
man were indispensable and valuable, and that similar ser- 
vices would be required from somebody and in some mode 
hereafter; but the manner of obtaining them was the dif- 
ficulty. This embarrassment was not quieted by the 
speaker’s announcing to the house that the postmaster, 
messengers, &c. in the service of the house, were em- 
ployed under authority, and by a construction sirailar to 
that by which the draftsman had been, and that it would 
be necessary for the house to understand the fact, as 
the resolution just passed had nullified the construction 
in one ease, and of course set it aside in the others. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Isacks’ resolution was postponed to Monday 
next—88 to 54. 

The Speaker then called the special order of the day, 
being the report of the committee of elections, on the pe- 
tition of Mr. Loyall, against the right of Mr. Wewton to 
his seat in the house; but 

Mr. Alston stating that the printing of the documents 
in the case not being eonypleted, he should not call for 
the consideration ‘of the subject now. Being up, how- 
ever, he moved that when the question should come ap, 
Mr. Loyall be admitted to a seat within the bar, which 
motion was agreed to. 

‘The house then again went into committee of the whole, 
Mr. Cambreleng in the chair, and took up the jadiciary 
bill. 

Mr. Speneecr, of New York, rose and addressed the 
committee about an hour and a half in support of his 
amendment, and in explanation of his views of the whole 
subject under consideration. He had not concluded, 
when he gave way for a motion for the committee to rise 
—and the commitice rose, and the house adjourned, 


Wednesday, Feb. 24. Mr. Letcher trom the commit- 
tee on internal improvements, to which had been referred 
sundry petitions upon the subject, reported a bill author- 
izing the subscription of stock in the Maysville, Wash- 
ington, Paris, and Lexington turnpike road company. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Burges on the 10th 
inst. directing the preparation of certain indexes, was re- 
ferred to the committee on the library. 

On motion of Mr. Desha, the committee on military 
affairs was instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
re-organizing the army of the U. States, witha view 





taken up. No amendments were offered, when it ap- 
pearing that a quorum was not present, the committee 
rose, reported the fact to the house, and the house ad- 
journed. 


Tuesday, Feb. 23. After the reports of committces, 
&ec. were received, the house resumed the debate on the 
“retrenchment” resolutions fu. dispensing with the 
draftsman, and Mr. Polk spoke at length on the various 
matters introduced, and in favor of the resolution. He 
was followed by Mr. Storrs, who after alluding to the 
wide range the debate had taken, concluded by moving 
the previous question. The main question was forthwith 
puton the adoption of the resolution, and was decided in 
the affirmative—Ayes 95, Noes 86. 

Mr. Sterigere then laid this resolution on the table: 

Resolved, That the following shall be added to the 
standing rules ofthis house: 

{t shall be the duty of the clerk of this house, upon the 
request of either the standing or select committees, to 
procure, in such manner and on such terms as may be 
approved by the speaker and committee ofaccounts, any 
map, chart, or drawing, a copy thereof for the use of said 





of reducing the number of officers in commission, 


Mr. Beil, from the committee on Indian affairs, to 
which was referred that part of the president’s message 
which relates to the Indian affairs, and sundry resolu- 
tions and memorials upon the same snbject, made a re- 
port thereon, accompanied by a bill, to provide for the 
removal of the Indian tribes within any of the states 
and territories, and for their permanent settlement west 
of the river Mississippi; which was read and committed 
to a committee of the whole house on the state of the 
union, with the report and documents ordered to be 
printed. [The report is very long, occupying about 
sixty pages of manuscript. } 

Mr. Buchanan having expressed an opinion that great 
misapprehension prevailed in the country on this sub- 
ject, moved that 10,000 additional copies of the report 
be printed. This motion gave rise toa debate which 
occupied the house for the remainder of the sitting, dur- 
ing which the policy of the government towards the In- 
dians was incidentally touched. A motion to read the 
report was agreed to, ayes 120, noes 56;—but after the 
clerk had proceeded for about half an hour, a motion to 








comm ittees, as in the opinion of such committee may be | dispense with the further reading was carried in the af- 
necessary tor the proper discharge of its daties—the ex- | firmative, 78 to 57: Finally, the previous question was 
penses thereof to be paid tor out of the contingent fund of | put, and by a vote of 116 to 56, it was decided that 








Monday next.) 





the house. [Considered next day and postponed until No pe additional copies of the report should be printed; 


and then the house adjourned, 
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THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 

In the senate, the billto amend the act entitled ‘an 
act for the relief of certain surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the army of the revolution,’ having been re- 
ported by the committee correctly engrossed, was read 
the third time and passed. 

The bill [Mr. Benton’s} to provide for the abolition of 
unnecessary duties, to'relieve the people from 16,000,000 
of taxes, and to improve the condition of the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce and navigation of the U. 
States, was read the second time, considered as in com- 
mittee of the whole, and, on the opinion of the vice pre- 
sident that provisions of the character of those contain- 
ed in the 3d seetior, :f the bill were not in order— 

On motion of Mr. Webster, the bill, together with the 
question of order, was laid on the table. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the mo- 
tion submitted by Mr. Foot on the 30th December last, 
as modified by him on the 20th ult. in relation to future 
sales of the public lands, together with the motion to 
postpone the same indefinitely. After debate, on motion 
by Mr. Burton, the senate adjourned. 

In the house of representatives Mr. Crockett offered 
a resolution going to abolish the military academy at 
West Point, which was laid on the table. Mr. Vinton 
moved the printing of the laws of Georgiaand Alabama 
in relation to the Indians, and that they be annexed to the 
report of the committee which had already been ordered 
to be printed. The motion was debated, and finally laid 
on the table. The judiciary bill was then taken up, and 
Mr. Spencer, of New York, finished his remarks. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 

February 16th, 1830. Henry Whitely to be collector 
of the customs for the district, and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Wilmington, in the state of 
Delaware, vice Allen McLane, deceased. 

George Brent to be collector of the customs for the 
district of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, vice 
Humphrey Peake, resigned. 

James Dalrymple to be surveyor for the district of 
Salem and Beverly, and inspector of the revenue for 
the port of Salem in the state of Massachusetts, from 
the 29th of January, 1830, when the commission of 
John Saunders expired. 

Benjamin Hawkes to be surveyor and inspector of 
the revenue for the port of Beverly, in the state of 
Massachusetts, from the 29th of January 1850, when 
the commission of Jonathan Smith expired. 

John P. Norton to be collector of the customs for 
the district, and inspector of the revenue for the port of 
Edgartown, in the state of Massachusetts, from the 
19th of February 1830, when the commission of ‘Tho- 
mas Cooke will expire. 

Robert S. Garnet to be collector ot the eustoms 
tor the district, and inspector of the revenue for the 
port of Rappanannock, in the state of Virginia, trom 
the 9th of January 1830, when the commission of John 
Dangerfield expired. 

Walter Bradley to be collector of the customs for 
the district, and inspector of the revenue for the port 
of Fairfield, in the state of Connecticnt, from the 28th 
of January 1830, 

Wiliam Willard to be surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Saybrook, in the state of Con- 
necticut, from the 12th of March 1830. 

Samuel Brownto be naval officer for the district of 
Providence, in the state of Rhode Island, from the 29th 
January 1830. 

John B. Roberts to be collector of the customs for the 
district, and inspector of the revenue for the port of East 
River, in the state of Virginia, from the 29th of January 
1830. 

William Gray to be surveyor and inspector of the rev- 
enue for the port of Port Royal, in the state of Virginia, 
from the 29th of January 1830. 

Henry Muse to be surveyor and inspector of the reve- 
nue for the port of Urbanna, in the state of Virginia, from 
the 29th of January 1830. 

Levi Fagan to be collector of the customs for the dis- 
trict, and inspector ofthe revenue for the port of Ply- 





mouth, in the state of North Carolina, from the 19th of 
February, 1830, 

Thomas H. Blount to be collector of the customs for 
the district, and inspector of the revenue for the port of 
Washington, inthe state of North Carolina, from the 
19th of February 1830. 

Samuel S. Law to be collector of the customs for the 
district, and inspector of the revenue for the port of 
n= ong in the state of Georgia, from the 17th of Mareh, 
1830. 

Ambrose Crane to be surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue tor the port of St. Marks, in the territory of 
Florida, from the 24th January, 1830, 

C. Levasseur to be surveyor and inspector of the 
portof Bayou St. John, in the state of Louisiana, from 
the 24th of January, 1830, 

John G. Mawney to be surveyor and inspector of 
the revenue for the port of East Greenwich, in the 
state of Rhode Island, from the 29th of January, 1830, 

James Collinsworih of ‘Vennessee, to be attorney of 
the Onited States for the western district ot Tennes- 
see, in the place of Thomas Fletcher, resigned. 

William A. Harrison of Virginia, to be attorney of 
the United States for the western district of Virginia, 
in place of Edward S. Duncan, resigned. 








BRAZILIAN SPOLIATIONS. 

Official information has been received at the depart- 
ment of state from Mr. Wm. Tudor, charge d’affaives of 
the United States near the government of Brazil, thar 
the subject of the claims of the citizens of the United 
States, for losses sustained by them by the authority of 
that government, has been brought to a final conclusion, 
and that bonds, tor the amount of indemuities awarded, 
have been issued by the imperial treasury, at Rio de 
Janeiro, payable to the Jegation of the United States, in 
ihree instalments: the first on the 28th February, the se- 
cond onthe 28th August, 1830, and the third on the 28th 
of February, 18351. 

The follow ing isa list of the cases in which awards have 
beer made, anc of the amount, principal and interest, al- 
lowedNin eachycase: 











ay Principal. Interest. Total. 

' Reis. Reis. Reis. 
Tell Tale, 35,635,500 2,289,350 37,924,850 
Pioneer, 18,000,000) 2,134,676 21,154,676 
Sarah George, 54,958,040 7,514,159 42,472,199 
Rio, 6,733,500 1,347,554 8,081,034 
Panther, 5,000,000 1,229,918 4,229,918 
Hero, 10,305,000 -1,743,979 12,048,979 
Nile, 3,000,000 $13,173 $,313,178 
Rildget, 29,050,500 1,189,493 30,939,993 
Hannah, 34,978,500 2,219,274 37,197,774 
Spermo, 74,982,600 17,263,203 92,245,803 
Hussar, 25,504,182 2,823,642 28,327,824 
Amity, 15,030,000 =-1, 892,878 16,922,878 
Ruth, 24,443,949 4,934,491 29,428,440 


The following has been officially communicated to the 
department of state, and is published for the benefit of 
whom it may concern. 

TRANSLATION. 

Letter from the marquis de Araeaty, minister of foreign 
affairs of Brazil, to Mr. Tudor, charge d’affaires of the 
United States, at Rio de Janeiro. 

His majesty the emperor, wishing to prevent, by pro- 
per measures, the abuses indulged m by certain captains 
of merchant vessels belonging to foreign nations in amity 
with this empire, in not causing the manifests, passports 
and bills ot health, to be duly certified by the Brazilian 
consuls, has thought it fit to determme that trom and al- 
ter the first of July, of the pext year, no merchant ves- 
sel shall be admitted to eutry at the custom houses of 
this empire, unless provided with the document required 
by the Yth paragraph of the ordinance of the 30th May, 
1820, of which acopy is annexed, 

His majesty has, moreover caused a declaratiun to be 
issued to hiscounsels in all foreign countries, that in cer- 
tifying such manifest, they shall henceforward confine 
themselves to certifying the ship’s manitests, generally, 
and not, as heretolore, each bill of lading annexed there- 
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The undersigned hastens to make this communication 
to Mr. Wm. ‘Tudor, charge d’affaires of the United 
States of America, and renews to him the expressions otf 
his respect and esteem. 

Palace of Rio de Janeiro, November 10th, 1829. 
MARQUIS DE ARAEATY. 

Paper referred to in the foregoing letter—9th para- 
graph of the ordinance of the 50th May, 1820. 

In order to obviate certain inconveniences which have 
occurred in the observance of the 13th paragraph of the 
ordinance of the 25th April, 1818, it is determined, 
that in order to be admitted in the ports of Brazil, the 
vessels of all friendly or allied nations shall exhibit a 
passport or legal document; according to the established 
usage among them, setting forth the nation to which such 
vessels shall belong, and their places of destination; and 
the custom house manifest, or authentic declaration of 
the cargo they may have on board, shall be certified by 
the Brazilian consuls or vice consuls at the port of de- 
parture—and where there shall be no consuls, or vice 
consuls, said manifest shall be certified by such civil 
or commercial authority as may be empowered to that 
effect. Without these requisites such vessels shall not 
be admitted, but ordered off. Brazilian vessels sailing 
for any port shall likewise be provided with manifests of 
their cargoes, acknowledged or certified by the consuls 
or vice consuls of the nation to which may belong the 
the port for which they are bound. With respect to 
British vessels, they shall continue to observe what has 
been agreed on by convention. A true copy: 


BENTO DA SILVA LISBOA. 





PRESIDENT JACKSON AND BISHOP CON- 
WELL. 
From the U.S. Catholic miscellany. 

The following letters have been handed to us for pub- 
lication. The first is from the bishop of Philadelphia, 
and was written ona sheet of paper upon which was a 
neat copperplate miniature impression of thé late pope— 
it also enclosed a miniature portrait of the bishop for 
Mrs. Jackson. 

From Dr. Conwell to the president. 
Rome, Jan. let, 1829. 

Most honored sir—Hearing of your election to the 
presidential chaic, as a citizen of the United States far 
away from home, I beg leave to indulge the satisfaction 





I feelin thus coming before you, in effigy, to express on 


paper, the sentiments of a heart exulting with extreme 
joy on that propitious event. 

I congratulate you and your friends, and especially 
Mrs. Jackson on that occasion, and anticipating the hap- 
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Allow me, sir, to express a hope that nothing will oc- 
cutin the selection of the successor at Rome, to detain 
you long from your country—to which I wish you a safe 
and prosperous return. 

With the assurance of my greatest respect, [ am your 
most obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

Right rev. Dr. Conwell, bishop of Philadelphia. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE U. STATES. 
Wednesday, January 27, 1839. 

Present as on yesterday, and Mr. Justice Johnson, 

Mr. Berrien, the attorney general, having moved the 
court, in pursuance of the fourth resolve, contained in 
the subjoined proceedings of the bar, and officers of this 
court, to have said proceedings entered on the records of 
this court. 

Mr. Chief Justice Marshall remarked as follows, viz: 

The sentiments of respect and affegtion which the 
ventiemen of the bar and the officers of the court have 
expressed for the loss of our deceased brother, are most 
grateful to me; and, I can say with confidence, to all my 
brethren. No man knew his worth better, or deplores 
his death more, than myself. And this sentiment, Iam 
certain, iscommon to his former associates. If am very 
sure [ may say for my brethern as well as for myself, 
that the application is most gratifying to us all; and that 
in ordering the resolutions to be entered on the minutes 
of our proceedings, we indulge our own feelings not less 
than the feelings of those who make the applieation, 

Whereupon, it is considered and ordered by this court 
that the suid proceedings of the bar and officers be en- 
tered on the minutes. 

Which proceedings are as follows, viz: 

Ata meeting of the gentlemen of the bar of the su- 
preme court ot the United States, and of the officers of 
the court, at the court room, in the capitol, on Saturday, 
January 28, 1830— 

Mr. /Vort, in the absence of the attorney general of 
the United States, was appointed chairman, and Mr. 
Peters secretary. 

The following resolutions were moved by Mr. Web- 
ster, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the bac and officers of this court feel, 
with deep sensibility, the loss which the court and the 
community have sustained, in the death of the late ho- 
norable BusHRoD WASHINGTON, senior associate justice 
of the court. 

Resvived, That we cherish the highest respect for the 
professional learning of the deceased, for the purity and 
uprightness of his official character, and for the amiable 
and excellent qualities belonging to him as a man, 





piest results from your administration, L congratulate the 
United States in general, wishing you good health and 
every blessing for a long series of years, and heaven 
hereafter. 

i have the honor to be, with sentiments of the greatest 
respect, most honored sir, your faithful friend, and most 
obedient servant, HENRY CONWELL, 

any of Philadelphia. 
To his excellency general Andrew Jackson, president of 

the United States, Washington city, D. C. 

The answer reached Rome after the bishop’s depart- 
ure—it was sent after him by the American consul, and 
reached the bishop in Paris before his return to the Unit- 
ed States. 

The president’s answer. 
To the right rev. bishop Conwell of Philadelphia. 
Collegis della Missione ftoma. 
Washington city, April 25, 1829. 

Dear sir—{ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the Ist of January last, and to tender 
you iny thanks for the engraving of his holiness pope 
Leone the XIith, and the impression of yourself, which 
last you had the goodness to send with your congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Jackson. I feel a melancholy pleasure in 
accepting them, for we have accounts of the death of the 
pope; and shortly before the date of your letter, Divine 
Providence took from me the dear companion of my bo- 
som. So that within this brief period we both have been 
subjected to the heaviest calamities, and what you have 
designed as tokens of respect for the living, can only be 


Resolved, Vhat to testify these sentiments, we will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for the residue of the 
term. 

ftesoived, That the attorney general do move the 
court that these resolutions be entered in the :minutes of 
| their proceedings. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
From the New York Herald. 

Our readers will recollect, that afew days since we 
published a list of the toasts drank by the inmates of the 
debtors prisonin New York, on the eighth of January; 
{among them were two complimentary of the hon. R. M. 
Johuson. It appears from the following letter, which 
was addressed to the editors of the Journal of Commerce, 
that Mr. Johnson had read the toasts in that paper. 

City of Washington, 17th Jun. 1830. 

Gentlemeny—Some polite hand has forwarded to me 
your paper of the 13th inst. containing the toasts drank 
by the inmates of the debtors prison, New York, on the 
celebration of the battle of New Orleans, wherein | dis- 
cover my name is made the theme of two patriotic sen- 
tuments for my feeble exertions to abolish imprisonment 
ior debt. 1 most cordially unite with them in reprobat- 
ing the principle that isan, on account of his misfortunes, 
should be punished with imprisonment--a punishment 
due only to crime. IThope public seytiment will fix a 
just execration upon the violence and barbarity of such a 
law—and that the hght of reason, and love of freedom, 
will soon dissipate the durkness which shrouds many a 
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accepted as memorials of their departed worth. 
$C PInsct to No. 1—-Vor. XXXYVIIL 





fair portion of our otherwise happy country. 
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In Kentucky, my native state, I am proud to say, im- 
prisonment for debt is not to be found in our statute books 
under any circuwnstance. 

There, property only is responsible for debt—bv 
which a wholesome credit is established; the ereditor no 
longer looks to the body of his debtor to compel pay- 
ment. Twice have the senate of the U. States passed a 
bill upon the subject, abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
subject to certain restrictions; not such a bill as L could 
have wished, but I was willing to vote for any mitigation 
of the rigor of the existing laws. Cungress can pass no 
Jaw which would extend the principle to the state courts. 
At the first session of the 20th congress a law was passed 
which subjects the process of the federal judiciary to the 
execution laws of each state. This relieves, no doubt, 
forever, the citizens of Kentucky from imprisonment for 
debt. Ifthe principle were adopted by each state, we 
should then be dree in parctice as wellas in mame. My 
Opinion is fixed, that nothing short of a total abolition of 
imprisonment for debt will preserve the sacred principle 
offreedom from violation. 

Permit me, a stranger as I am, to present, through the 
medium of your journal, my warmest sympathies to the 
inmates of the debtors prison, New York. I most cor- 
dially unite with them in the hope that ‘‘it may never be 
their unhappy lot to celebrate the anniversary of the 
eighth under similar circumstances.” ’ 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, your fellow 
citizen, RH. M. JOHNSON. 

From this communication, we learn a fact of which we 
were not before apprised—that ‘fin Kentucky imprison- 
ment for debt is not to be found inthe statute books un- 
der any circumstance.” We have also been informed 
that such is the fact in Ohio. 
New York be behind her western neighbors in this cause 
ofhumanity? We trust and believe she will not. 

§ The abolition of imprisonment for debt will mea- 
surally lead to another abolition that, we think, ought to 
follow it—the repeal of allthe laws which relate to the 
payment of ordinary debts. Let every man be trusted on 


his own honesty and honor; and, it he has not enough of 


these to obtain credit, let him not obtain it. “The aboli- 
tion of the laws enforcing payments, would annually save 
millions of dollars to worthy men and bring abouta ereat 
reformation among rosues. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Lhursday, January 21. 

Mr. Foot’s resolution being under consideration — 

[When Mr. Webster concluded his first.speech on 
Wednesday, the 20th, Mr. Benton followed with some 
remarks in reply to Mr. W., but as they were princi- 
pally embodied in his more extended speech some 
days after, those remarks are omitted. On the day 
following, Mr. Hayne took the floor in the following 
rejoinder to Mr. Webster:] 

Mr. Hayne said, when he took occasion, two days 
ago, to throw out some ideas with respect to the po- 
licy of the government, in relation to the public 
lands, nothing certainly could have been further 
from his thoughts, than that he should be compelled 
again to threw himself upon the indulgence of the 
senate. Little did I expect, said Mr. LU., to be called 
upon to meet such an argument as was yesterday 
urged by the gentleman from Massachusetts, |Mr. 
Webster.| Sir, 1 questioned no man’s opinions: | 
impeached no man’s motives; I charged no party, or 
state, or section of country, with hostility to any 
other, but ventured, I thought, in a becoming spirit, 
to put forth my own sentiments in relation to a great 
national question of public policy. Such was my 
course. The gentieman from Missouri, [Mr. Benton] 
it is true, had charged upon the eastern states an 
early and continued hostility towards the west, and 
referred to a number of historical facts and docu- 
ments in support of that charge. Now, sir, how 
have these different arguments been met? The ho- 


norable gentleman from Massachusetts, after delibe- 
rating a whole night upon his course, comes into this 
chamber to vindicate New England; and instead of 
making up his issue with the gentleman from Mis- 





Will the proud state of 





mee 


souri, on the charges which he had preferred, chooses 
to consider me as the author of those charges, and 
losing sight entirely of that gentleman, selects me 
as his adversary, and pours out all the vials of his 
mighty wrath upon my devoted head. Nor is he 
willing to stop there. He goes on to assail the insti- 
tutions and policy of the south, and calls in question 
the principles and conduct of the state which I have 
the honor torepresent. When I find agentleman of 
mature age and experience—of acknowledged ta. 
lents and profound sagacity, pursuing a course like 
this, declining the contest offered frpm the west, and 
making war upon the unoffending south, I must be- 
lieve, 1 am bound to believe, he has some object in 
view that be has not ventured to disclose. Mr. Pre. 
sident, why is this? Has the gentleman discovered 
in former controversies with the gentleman from 
Missouri, that he is overmatched by that senator? 
And does he hope for an easy victory over a more 
feeble adversary? Has the gentleman’s distempered 
fancy been disturbed by gloomy forebodings of *“‘new 
alliances to be formed,’ at which he hinted? Has 
the ghost of the murdered coalition come back, like 
the ghost of Banquo, to ‘sear the eye-balls of the 
gentleman,” and will it not ‘down at his bidding?” 
Are dark visions of broken hopes, and honours lost 
forever, still Joating before his heated imagination? 
Sir, if it be his object to thrust me between the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and himself, in order to rescue 
the east from the contest it has provoked with the 
west, he shall not be gratified. Sir, I will not be 
dragged into the defence of my friend from Missou. 
ri. The south shall not be forced into a conflict not 
its own. The gentleman from Missouri is able to 
fight his own battles. The gallant west needs no aid 
from the south, to repel any attack which may be 
made on them from any quarter. Let the gentleman 
from Massachusetts controvert the facts and argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Missouri, if he can— 
and if he win the victory, let him wear its honors: 
I shall not deprive him of his laurels. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, in reply to 
my remarks on the injurious operation of our land 
system on the prosperity of the west, pronounced 
an extravagant eulogium on the paternal care which 
the government had extended towards the west, to 
which he attributed all that was great and excellent 
in the present condition of the new states. The 
language of the gentleman on this topic, fell upon 
my ears like the almost forgotten tones of the tory 
leaders of the British parliament, at the commence- 
ment of the American revolution. They, too, dis- 
covered, that the colonies had grown great under the 
fostering care of the mother country; and I must 
confess, while listening to the gentleman, I thought 
the appropriate reply to his argument, was to be 
found in the remark of a celebrated orator, made on 
that occasion: “They have grown great in spite of 
your protection.” 

The gentleman, in commenting on the policy of 
the government, in relation to the new states, has 
introduced to our notice a certain Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts, to whom he attributes the celebrated 
ordinance of °87, by which he tells us, ‘‘slavery was 
forever excluded from the new states north of the 
Ohio.” After eulogizing the wisdom of this provi- 
sion, in terms of the most extravagant praise, he 
breaks forth in admiration of the greatness of Na- 
than Dane—and great, indeed, he must be, if it be 
true, as stated by the senator from Massachusetts, 
that “‘he was greater than Solon and Lycurgus, Minos, 
Numa Pompilius, and all the legislators and philoso~ 
phers of the world,” ancient and modern. Sir, to such 
high authority, it is certainly my duty, in a becoming 
spirit of humility, to submit. And yet, the gentle- 
man will pardon me, when I say, that it is a little 
unfortunate for the fame of this great legislator, that 
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the gentleman from Missouri should have proved, 
that he was not the author of the ordinance of °87, 
on which the senator from Massachusetts has reared 
so glorious a monument to his name. Sir,I doubt 
not the senator will feel some compassion for our 
ignorance, when I tell him, that so little are we ac- 
quainted with the modern great men of New Eng- 
land, that until he informed us yesterday that we 
possessed a Solon and a Lycurgus, in the person of 
Nathan Dane, he was only known to the south, as a 
member of a celebrated assembly, called and known 
by the name of “the Hartford Convention.” In the 

roceedings of that assembly, which I hold in my 
oe (at page 19,) will be found, in a few lines, the 
history of Nathan Dane; and a little farther on, 
there is conclusive evidence of that ardent devotion 
to the interests of the new states, which it seems has 
given him a just claim to the title of ‘father of the 
west” By the 2d resolution of the ‘‘Hartford con- 
vention,”’ it is declared, “that it is expedient to at- 
temptto make provision for restraining congress in the 
exercise of an unlimited power to make new states, and 
admitting them into the Union.” So much for Na- 
than Dane, of Beverly, Massachusetts. 

In commenting upon my views in relation to the 
public lands, the gentleman insists, that it being one 
of the conditions of the grants that these lands should 
be applied to “the common benefit of all the states, 
they must always remain a fund for revenue; and 
adds, “they must be treated as so much treasure.” Sir, 
the gentleman could hardly find language strong 
enough, to convey his disapprobation of the policy 
which I had ventured to recommend to the favora- 
ble consideration of the country. And what, sir, was 
that policy, and what is the difference between that 
gentleman and myself, on this subject? I threw out 
the idea, that the public lands ought not to be reserv- 
ed forever, as ‘‘a great fund for revenue,” that they 
ought not to be “treated as a great treasure;” but that 
the course of our policy should rather be directed 
towards the creation of new states, and building up 
great and flourishing communities. 

Now, sir, will it be believed, by those who now 
hear me, and who listened to the gentleman’s denun- 
ciation of my doctrines yesterday, that a book then 
lay open before him—nay, that he held it in his 
hand, and read from it certain passages of his own 
speech, delivered to the house of representatives in 
1825, in which speech he himself contended for the 
very doctrines 1 had advocated, and almost in the 
same terms. Here is the speech of the hon. Daniel 
Webster, contained in the Ist volume of Gales and 
Seaton’s Register of Debates, (p. 251,) delivered in 
the house of representatives on the 18th Jan. 1825, 
in a debate on the Cumberland road—the very debate 
from which the senator read yesterday. I shall read 
from this celebrated speech two passages, from which 
it will appear that, both as to the past and the fulure 

olicy of the government, in relation to the public 
ands, the gentleman from Massachusetts maintain- 
ed, in 1825, substantially the same opinions which | 
have advanced; but, which he now strongly repro- 











bates. I said, sir, that the system of credit sales, by 











more than the refluence of capital which had pre- 
viously gone over the mountains. Beitso. Still its 
practical effect was to produce inconvenience, éf not 
distress, by absorbing the money of the people.” . 

I contended, that the public lands ought not to be 
treated merely 2s ‘‘a fund for revenue”—that they 
ought not to be hoarded “‘as a great treasure.” On 
this point, the senator expressed himself thus: ‘*Go. 
vernment, he believed, had received eighteen or 
twenty millions of dollars from the public lands, and 
it was with the greatest satisfaction he adverted to 
the change which had been introdoced in the mode 
of paying for them; yet he could never think the na- 
tional domain was to be regarded as any great source of 
revenue. The great object of the government in re- 
spect to these lands, was not so much the money de- 
rived from their sale, as it was the getting them settled. 
What he meant to say was, he did not think they ought 
to hug that domain as A GREAT TREASURE, which was to 
enrich the exchequer ” 

Now, Mr. President, it will be seen that the very 
doctrines which the gentleman so indignantly aban- 
dons, were urged by him in 1825; and if I had actu- 
ally borrowed my sentiments from those which he 
then avowed, I could not have fallowed more close- 
ly in his footsteps. Sir, it is only since the gentle- 
man quoted this book, yesterday, that my attention 
has been turned to the sentiments he expressed in 
1825, and, if I had remembered them,I might possi- 
bly have been deterred from uttering sentiments 
here, which it might wel! be supposed I had borrow- 
ed from that gentleman. 

In 1825, the gentleman told the world, that the 
public lands ‘‘ought not to be treated as a treasure.” 
He now tells us, that “‘they must be treated as so 
much treasure.’? What the deliberate opinion of 
the gentleman on this subject may be, belongs not to 
me to determine: but,1 do not think he can, with 
the shadow of justice or propriety, impugn my sen- 
timents, while his own recorded opinions are identi- 
cal with myown. When the gentleman refers tothe 
conditions of the grants under which the United 
States have acquired these lands, and insists that, as 
they are declared to be ‘‘for the common benefit of 
all the states,’ they can only be treated as so much 
treasure, I think he has applied a rule of construc. 
tion too narrow for the case. If, in the deeds of 
cession, it has been declared that the grants were in- 
tended for ‘the common benefit of all the states,” it 
is clear, from other provisions, that they were not in- 
tended merely as so much proper(y; for, it is express- 
ly declared, that the object of the grants is the erec- 
tion of new states; and the United States,in accept- 
ing the trust, bind themselves to facilitate the foun- 
dation of these states, to be admitted into the 
union with all the rights and privileges of the 
original states. This, sir, was the great end to 
which all parties looked, and it is by the fulfil- 
ment of this high trust, that “the common benefit of 
all the states” is to be best promoted. Sir, let me 
tell the gentleman, that in the part of the country ia 
which I live, we do not measure political benefits by 
the money standard. We consider as more valuable 


which the west had been kept constantly in debt to| than gold, liberty, principle and justice. But, sir, if 
the United States, and by which their wealth was; we are bound to act on the narrow principles con- 


drained off to be expended elsewhere, had operated 
injuriously on their prosperity. On this point, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, in January, 1825, 
expressed himself thus: ‘‘There could be no doubt, 
if gentleman looked at the money received into the 
treasury from the sale of the public lands to the 


west, and then looked to the whole amount expended | 
by government, (even including the whole amount of | 
what was laid out for the army,) the latter must be| 
allowed to be very inconsiderable, and there must be a) 





tended for by the gentleman, [ am wholly at a loss 
to conceive how he can reconcile his principles with 
his own practice. The lands are, it seems, to be 
treated “‘as so much treasuve,’”’ and must be applied 
to the ‘common benefit of all the states.” Now, if 
this be so, whence does he derive the right to appro- 
priate them for partial and local objects? How can 
the gentleman consent to vote away immense bodies 
of these lands, for canals in Indiana and Illinois, to 
the Louisville and Portland canal, to Kenyon col- 


constant drain of money from the west to pay for the pub-| lege in Ohio, to schools for the deaf and dumb, and 


lic lands. It might, indeed, be said, that this was no| other objects of a similar description? If grants of 
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this character can fairly be considered as made ‘for 
the common benefit of all the states,” it can only 
be, because all the states are interested in the wel- 
fare of each—a principle which, carried to the full 
extent, destroys all distinction between local and 
national objects; and is certainly broad enough to em- 
brace the principles for which I have ventured to 
eontend. Sir, the true difference between us, I take 
to be this: the gentleman wishes to treat the public 
lands as a great treasure, just as so much money in 
the treasury, to be applied to all objects, constitu- 
tional and unconstitutional, to which the public 
money is now constantly applied. I consider it as a 
sacred trust, which we ought to fuifil, on the princi- 
ples for which I have contended. 

The senator from Massachusetts has thought pro- 
per to present, in strong contrast, the friendly feel- 
ings of the east towards the west, with sentiments of 
an opposite character displayed by the south in rela- 
tion to appropriations for internal improvement. Now, 
sir, let it be recollected that the south have made no 
professions; I have certainly made none in their be- 
half, of regard for the west. It has been reserved 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, while he vaunts 
his own persona] devotion to western interests, to 
claim for the entire section of country to which he 
belongs, an ardent friendship for the west, as mani- 
fested by their support of the system of internal im- 
‘provement, while he casts in our teeth the reproach 
that the south has manifested hostility to western 
jnterests in opposing appropriations for such objects 
That gentleman, at the same time, acknowledged 
tha’ the south entertains constitutional scruples on this 
subject. Are we then, sir, to understand, that the 
gentleman considers it a just subject of reproach 
that we respect our oaths, by which we are bound 
“to preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States?” Would the gentleman have us 
manifest our love to the west, by trampling under 
foot our constitutional scruples? Does he not per- 
ceive, that if the south is to be reproached with un- 
kindness to the west, in voting against appropria- 
tions, which the gentleman admits they could not 
vote for without doing violence to their constitution- 
al opinions, that he exposes himself to the question: 
whether, if he was in our situation, he could vote 
for these appropriations regardless of his scruples? 
No, sir, ] will not do the gentleman so great injustice. 
He has fallen into this error from not having duly 
weighed the force and effect of the reproach which 
he was endeavoring to cast upon the south In rela- 
tion to the other point, the friendship manifested by 
New England towards the west, in their support of 
the system of internal improvement, the gentleman 
will pardon me for saying, that I think he is equally 
unfortunate in having introduced thattopic. As that 
gentleman has forced it upon us, however, I cannot 
suffer it to pass unnoticed. When the gentleman 
tells us that, the appropriations for internal improve- 
ment in the west, would, in almost every instance, 
have failed, but for New England votes, he has for- 
gotten to tell us the when, the how, and the wherefore 
—this new born zeal for the west sprung up in the 
bosom of New England. If we look back only a 
few years, we will find, in both houses of congress, 
an uniform and steady opposition, on the part of the 
membcrs from the eastern states, generally, to all 
appropriations of this character. At the time I be- 
came a member of this house, and for some time 
afterwards, a decided majority of the New England 
senators were opposed to the very measures which 
the senator from Massachusetts tells us they now 
cordially support. Sir, the journals are before me, 
and an examination of them will satisfy every gen- 
tleman of that fact. 

Jt must be well known to every one whose expe- 
rience dates back as far as 1825, that up to a certain 
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period, New England was generally opposed to ap- 
propriations for internal improvements in the west. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts may be himself 
an exception, but if he went for the system before 
1825, it is certain that his colleagues did not go with 
him. In the session of 1824 and ’25, however, (a 
memorable cra in the history of this country,) a 
wonderful change took place in New England, in re- 
lation to western interests. Sir, an extraordinary 
union of sympathies and of interests was then effect. 
ed, which brought the east and the west into close 
alliance. The book from which J have before read, 
contains the first public annunciation of that happy 
reconciliation of conflicting interests, personal and 
political, which brought the east and west together, 
and locked in a fraternal embrace the two great ora- 
tors of the east and the west. Sir. it was on the 18th 
January, 1825, while the result of the presidential 
election, in the house of representatives, was stil! 
doubtful, while the whole country was looking with 
intense anxiety to that legislative hali, where the 
mighty drama was so soon to be acted— that we saw 
the leaders of two great parties in the house and in 
the nation, ‘‘taking sweet counsel together,” and in 
a celebrated debate on the Cumberland road, fighting 
side by side for western interests. It was on that me- 
morable occasion that the senator from Massachu- 
setts held out the white flag to the west, and uttered 
those liberal sentiments, which he, yesterday, so in- 
dignantly repudiated. Then it was, that that happy 
union, between the members of the celebrated coali- 
tion, was consummated, whose immediate issue was 
a president from one quarter of the union, with the 
succession, (as it was supposed,) secured to another. 
The ‘‘American system,” before a rude, disjointed 
and misshapen mass, now assumed form and consis- 
tency: then it was, that it became “the settled policy 
of the government,” that this system should beso 
administered as to create a reciprocity of interests, 
and a reciprocal distribution of government favors, 
—-east and west, (the tariff and internal improve- 
ments,) while the south—yes, sir, the impracticable 
south, was to be ‘‘out of your protection.”» The gen- 
tleman may boast as much as he pleases of the friend- 
ship of New England for the west, as displayed in 
their support of internal improvement—but, when he 
next introduces that topic, I trust that he will tell us 
when that friendship commenced, how it was brought 
about, and why it was established? Before I leave 
this topic, I must be permitted to say, that the true 
character of the policy now pursued by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and his friends, in relation 
to appropriations of land and money, for the benefit 
of the west, is in my estimation very similar to that 
pursued by Jacob of old towards his brother Esau— 
‘it robs them of their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.” 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in alluding to 
a remark of mine, that, before any disposition could 
be made of the pubiic lands, the national debt (for 
which they stand pledged,) must be first paid, took 
occasion to intimate “that the extraordinary fervor 
which seems to exist in a certain quarter [meaning 
the south, sir,] for the payment of the debt, arises 
from a disposition to weaken the ties which bind the 
people to the union.’”? While the gentleman deals us 
this blow, be professes an ardent desire to see the 
debt speedily extinguished. He must excuse me, 
however, for feeling some distrust on that subject, 
until I find this disposition manifested by something 
stronger than professions. I shall look for acts, de- 
cided and unequivocal acts; for the performance of 
which an opportunity will very soon (if I am not 
greatly mistaken,) be afforded. Sir, if 1 were at li- 














berty to judge of the course which that gentleman 
would pursue, from the principles which he has laid 
down in relation to this matter, should be bound to 
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conclude that, he will be found acting with those 
with whom it is a darling object to prevent the pay- 
ment of the public debt. He tells us he is desirous 
of paying the debt ‘*because we are under an obliga- 
tion to discharge it.” Now, sir, suppose it should 
happen that the public creditors, with whom we 
have contracted the obligation, should release us 
from it, so far as to declare their willingness to wait 
for payment for fifty years to come, provided only, 
the interest shall be punctually discharged. The | 
gentleman from Massachusetts will then be released 
from the obligation which now makes him desirous 
of paying the debt; and, let me tell the gentleman, 
the holders of the stock will not only release us 
from this obligation, but they will implore, nay, they 
will even pay us notto pay them. But, adds the gen- | 
tleman, “so far as the debt may have an effect in 
binding the creditors to the country, and thereby 
serving as a link to holds the states together, he would 
be glad that it should exist forever.” Surely then, 
sir, on the gentleman’s own principles, he must be 
opposed to the payment of the debt. 

Sir, let me tell that gentleman, that the south re- 
pudiates the idea that a pecuniary dependence on the 
federal government is one of the legitimate means 
of holding the states together. A monied interest in 
the government is essentially a base interest; and just 
so far as it operates to bind the feelings of those 
who are subjected to it, to the government,—just so 
far as it operates in creating sympathies and inte- 
rests that would not otherwise exist—is it opposed to 
all the principles of free government, and at war 
with virtue and patriotism. Sir, the link which 
binds the public creditors, as such, to their country, 
binds them equally to all governments, whether ar- 
bitrary or free. Ina free government, this principle 
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scribe, in any language sufficiently respectful to 

wards the gentleman from Massachusetts. In con- 
trasting the state of Ohio with Kentucky, for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the superiority of the former, and of 
attributing that superiority to the existence of slavery, 
in the one state, and its absence in the other, I thought 
I could discern the very spirit of the Missouri question, 
intruded into this debate, for objects best known 


‘to the gentleman himself. Did that gentleman, sir, 


when he formed the determination to cross the south- 
ern border, in order to invade the state of South Caro- 
lina, deem it prudent, or necessary to enlist under 
his banners the prejudices of the world, which like Swiss- 
troops may be engaged in any cause, and are prepar- 
ed to serve under any leader? Did he desire to avail 
himself of those remorseless allies, the passions of 
mankind, of which it may be more truly said, than of 
the savage tribes of the wilderness, “that their known 
rule of warfare is an indiscriminate slaughter of all 
ages, sexes, and condition?” Or was it supposed, 
sir, that in a premeditated, and unprovoked attack 
upon the south, it was advisable to begin by a gentle 
admonition of our supposed weakness, in order to pre- 
vent us from making that firm and manly resistance, 
due to our own character, and our dearest interests? 
Was the significant hint of the weakness of slave-holding 
states, when contrasted with the superior strength of free 
states—like the glare of the weapon half drawn from 
its seabbard, intended to enforce the lessons of pru- 
dence and of patriotism, which the gentleman had 
resolved, out of his abundant generosity, gratuitously 
to bestow upon us? Mr. President, the impression 
which has gone abroad, of the weakness of the south, 
as connected with the slave question, exposes us to. 
such constant attacks, has done us so much injury, 
and is calculated to produce such infinite mischiefs, 





of abject dependence, if extended through all the 
ramifications of society, must be fatal to liberty. — 
Already have we made alarming strides in that di- 
rection. The entire class of manufactures, the 
holders of stocks, with their hundreds of millions of 
capital, are held to the government by the strong 
link of pecuniary interests; millions of people—entire 
sections of country, interested, or believing them- 
selves to be so, in the public lands, and the public 
treasure, are bound to the government by the expec- 
tation of pecuniary favors. If this system is carried 
much further, no man can fail to see, that every 
generous motive of attachment to the country will 
be destroyed, and in its place will spring up those 
low, grovelling, base and seJfish feelings which bind 
men to the footstool of a despot, by bonds as strong 
and as enduring as those which attach them to free 
institutions. Sir, I would lay the foundation of this 
government in the affections of the people—I would 
teach them to cling to it by dispensing equal justice, 
and, above all, by securing the *‘blessings of liberty” 
to ‘themselves, and to their posterity.” 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, has 
gone out of his way, to pass a high eulogium on the 
state of Ohio. In the most impassioned tones of elo- 
quence, he described her majestic march to great- 
ness. He told us that having already left all the other 
States far behind, she was now passing by Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, and about to take her station by 
the side of New York. To all this sir, I was dispos- 
ed most cordially to respond. When, however, the 
gentleman proceeded to contrast the state of Ohio, 
with Kentucky, to the disadvantage of the latter, I 
listened to him with regret; and when he proceeded 
further to attribute the great, and as he supposed, 
acknowledged superiority of the former in popula- 
tion, wealth and general prosperity, to the policy of 
Nathan Dane, of Massachusetis, which had secured 
to the people of Ohio, (by the ordinance of °87), a 
Population of frscmen, 1 will confess, that my feelings 
suffered a revulsion, which | am now unable to de- 


that l embrace the occasion presented by the remarks 
of the gentleman of Massachusetts, to declare that 
we are ready to meet the question promptly, and 
fearlessly. It is one from which we are not dispos- 
ed to shrink, in whatever form or under whatever. 
circumstances it may be pressed upon us. We are 
ready to make up the issue with the gentleman, as to 
the influence of slavery on individual and national 
character—on the prosperity and greatness, either of 
the United States, or of particular states. Sir, when 
irraigned before the bar of public opinion, on this, 
charge of slavery, we can stand up with conscious. 
rectitude, plead not guilty, and put ourselves upon 
God and our country. Sir, we will not consent to 
look at slavery in the abstract. We will not stop to 
inquire whether the black man, as some philosophers 
have contended, is of an inferior race, nor whether. 
his color and condition are the effects of a curse in- 
flicted for the offences of his ancestors? We deal in 
no abstractions. We will not look back to erquire 
whether our fathers were guiltless in introducing 
slaves into this country? If an inquiry should ever 
be instituted in these matters however, it will be 
found that the profits of the slave trade, were not 
confined to the south. Southern ships and southera 
sailors were not the instruments of bringing slaves 
to the shores of America, nor did our merchants reap 
the profits of that “‘accursed traffic.” But, sir, we 
will pass over all this. If slavery as it now exists in 
this country, be an evil, we of the present day found 
it ready made to ourhands. Finding our lot cast among 
a people, whom God had manifestly committed to 
our care, we did not sit down to speculate on ab- 
stract questions of theoretical liberty. We met it as 
a practical question of obligation and duty. We re- 
solved to make the best of the situation in which 
Providence had placed us, and to fulfil the high trust 
which had devolved upon us as the owners of slaves, 
in the only way in which such a trust could be ful 
filled, without spreading misery and ruin throughout 
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the land. We found that we had to deal with a peo- 
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ple whose physical, moral and intellectual habits and 
character, totally disqualified them from the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of freedom. We could not 
send them back to the shores from whence their 
fathers had been taken; their numbers forbade the 
thought, even if we did not know that their condition 
here is infinitely preferable, to what it possibly could 
be among the barren sands, and savage tribes of Af- 
rica; and it was wholly irreconcileable with all our 
notions of humanity to tear asunder the tender ties 
which they had formed among us, to gratify the feel- 
ings of a false philanthropy. What acommentary on 
the wisdom, justice, and humanity of the southern 
slave owner is presented by the example of certain 
benevolent associations and charitable ir-ividuals 
elsewhere. Shedding weak tears over sufferings which 
had existence only in their own sickly imaginations, 
these ‘‘friends of humanity” set themselves systemat- 
ically to work to seduce the slaves of the south from 
their masters. By means of missionaries and politi- 
cal tracts, the scheme was in a great measure suc- 
cessful. Thousands of these deluded victims of fana- 
tacism were seduced into the enjoyment of freedom 
in our northern cities. And what has been the con- 
sequence? Go to these cities now, and ask the ques- 
tion. Visit the dark and narrow lanes, and obscure 
recesses which have been assigned by common con- 
sent as the abodes of those outcasts of the world— 
the free people of color. Sir, there does not exist, 
on the face of the whole earth a population so poor, 
so wretched, so vile, so loathsome, so utterly desti- 
tute of all the comforts, conveniences, and decen- 
cies of life, as the unfortunate blacks of Philadel- 
phia, and New York, and Boston. Liberty has been 
to them the greatest of calamities, the heaviest of 
curses. Sir, I have had some opportunities of mak- 
ing comparisons between the condition of the free 
negroes of the north, and the slaves of the south, and 
the comparison has left not only an indelible impres- 
sion of the superior advantages of the latter, but has 
gone far to reconcile me to slavery itself. Never 
ave I felt so forcibly that touching description, ‘‘the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the son of man hath not where to lay his head,” 
as whenI have seen this unhappy race, naked and 
houseless, almost starving in the streets and abandon- 
ed by ali the world. Sir, I have seen in the neigh- 
borhood of one of the most moral, religious, and re- 
fined cities of the north, a family of free blacks, dri- 
ven to the caves of the rock, and there obtaining a 
precarious subsistence from charity and plunder. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts, adopts 
and reiterates the old charge of weakness as result- 
ing from slavery, I must be permitted to call for the 
proof of those blighting effects which he ascribes to 
its influence. I suspect that when the subject is 
closely examined, it will be found that there is not 
much force even in the plausible objection of the 
want of physical power in slave holding states. The 
power of a country is compounded of its population 
and its wealth, and in modern times, where, from 
the very form and structure of society, by far the 
greater portion of the people, must, even during the 
continuance of the most desolating wars, be employ- 
ed in the cultivation of the soil and other peaceful 
pursuits, it may be well doubted, whether slave hold- 
ing states, by reason of the superior value of their 
productions, are not able to maintain a number of 
troops in the field, fully equal to what could be sup- 
ported by states with a larger white population, but 
not possessed of equal resources. 

It is a popular error, to suppose that in any possi- 
ble state of things, the people of a country could ever 
be called out en masse, or that a half, or a third, or 
even a fifth part of the physical force of any country, 
could ever be brought into the field. The difficulty 


maintaining them, and in this view of the subject, it 
may be asked whether the southern states are not a 
source of strength and power, and not of weakness to 
the country?—whether they have not contributed, 
and are not now contributing largely to the wealth 
and prosperity of every state in this union? Froma 
statement which I hold in my hand, it appears that 
in 10 years—from 1818 to 1827, inclusive—the whole 
amount of the domestic exports of the United States 
was $521,811,045.. Of which three articles, (the pro- 
duct of slave labor), viz: cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
amounted to $339,203,232—equal to about two thirds 
of the whole. t is not true as has been supposed, that 
the advantages of this labor are confined almost ex- 
clusively to the southern states. Sir, I am thorough- 
ly convinced, that at this time, the states north of the 
Potomac, actually derive greater profits from the labor of 
our slaves, than we do ourselves. It appears from our 
public documents, that in 7 years, from 1821 to 1827 
inclusive, the six southern states exported $190,337,281 
—and imported only $55,646,301. Now the difference 
between these two sums, (near $140,000,000), passed 
through the hands of the northern merchants, and enabled 
them to carry on their commercial operations with 
all the world. Such part of these goods as found its 
way back to our hands, came charged with the duties, 
us well as the profits of the merchant, the ship own- 
er, and a host of others, who found employment in 
carrying on these immense exchanges, and for such 
part, as was consumed at the north, we received in 
exchange northern manufactures, charged with an in- 
creased price, to cover all the taxes which the north- 
ern consumer had been compelled to pay on the im- 
ported article. It will be seen, therefore, ata glance, 
how much slave labor has contributed to the wealth 
and prosperity of the United States, and how largely 
our northern brethren have participated in the pro- 
fits of that labor. Sir, on this subject I will quote 
an authority, which will, I doubt not, be considered 
by the senator from Massachusetts as entitled to high 
respect. Itis from the great father of the “‘Ameri- 
can system,” honest Mathew Carey—no great friend 
it is true, at this time, to southern rights and south- 
ern interests, but not the worst authority on that ac- 
count, on the point in question. } 

Speaking of the relative importance to the union of 
the souTHERN and the EAsTerN states, Mathew Ca- 
rey, in the 6th edition of his Olive Branch, (p. 278), 
after exhibiting a number of statistical tables to 
shew the decided superiority of the former, thus pro- 
ceeds: 

‘¢But { am tired of this investigation—I sicken for 
the honor of the human species. What idea must 
the world form of the arrogance of the pretensions 
on the one side, [the east] and of the folly and weak- 
ness of the rest of the union, to have so long suffer- 
ed them to pass without exposure and detection. 
The naked fact is, that the demagogues in the eastern 
states, not satisfied with deriving all the benefits from the 
southern section of the union, that they would frem so 
many wealthy colonies—with making princely fortunes 
by the carriage and exportation of its bulky and val- 
uable productions, and supplying it with their own ma- 
nufactures, and the productions of Europe, and the 
East and West Indies, to an enormous amount, and 
at an immense profit, have uniformly treated it with 
outrage, insult, and injury. And regardless of their 
vital interests, the eastern states were lately courting 
their own destruction, by allowing a few restless, tur- 
bulent men to lead them blindfolded to a separation 
which was pregnant with their certain ruin. Whenever 
that event takes place they sink into insignificance. 
If a separation were desirable to any part of the 
union, it would be to the middle and southern states, 
particularly to the latter, who have been so long ha- 
rassed with the complaints, the restlessness, the tur- 





is not to procure men, byt to provide the means of 


bulence, and the ingratitude of the eastern states, 
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that their patience has been tried almost beyond en- 
durance. ‘“‘Jeshuran waxed fat and kicked;” and he 
will be severely punished for his kicking in the event 
of a dissolution of the union.”? Sir, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that I do not adopt these senti- 
ments as my own. I quote them to show that very 
different sentiments have prevailed in former times, 
as to the weakness of the slave-holding states, from 
those which now seem to have become fashionable in 
certain quarters. I know it has been supposed by 
certain ill-informed persons, that the south exists 
only by the countenance and protection of the north. 
Sir, this is the idlest of all idle and ridiculous fan- 
cies that ever entered into the mind of man. In eve- 
ry state of this union, except one, the free white po- 
pulation actually preponderates; while in the British 
West India islands, (where the average white popu- 
lation is dess than ten per cent. of the whole), the slaves 
are kept in entire subjection; it is preposterous to 
suppose that the southern states could ever find the 
smallest difficulty in this respect. On this subject, 
as in all others, we ask nothing of our northern bre- 
thren but to “jet us alone.”” Leave us to the undis- 
turbed management of our domestic concerns, and 
the direction of our own industry, and we will ask 
no more. Sir, all our difficulties on this subject have 
arisen from interference from abroad, which has dis- 
turbed, and may again disturb, our domestic tranquili- 
ty, just so far to bring down punishment upon the 
heads of the unfortunate victims of a fanatical and 
mistaken humanity. 

There is a spirit, which, like the father of evil, is 
constantly ‘“‘walking to and fro about the earth, seek- 
ing whom it may devour:” it is the spirit of FALSE 
PHILANTHROPY. The persons whom it possesses, do 
not indeed throw themselves into the flames, but they 
are employed in lighting up the torches of discord 
throughout the community. Their first principle of 
action is to leave their own affairs, and neglect their 
own duties, to regulate the affairs and the duties of 
others. Theirs is the task to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, of other lands, while they thrust 
the naked, famished, and shivering beggar from their 
own doors;—to instruct the heathen, while their own 
children want the bread of life. When this spirit in- 
fuses itself into the bosom of a statesman, (if one 
80 possessed can be called a statesman,) it converts 
him at once into a visionary enthusiast. Then it is, 
that he indulges in golden dreams of national great- 
ness and prosperity. He discovers that “‘liberty is 
power,” and not content with vast schemes of im- 
provement at home, which it would bankrupt the 
treasury of the world to execute, he flies to foreign 
lands, to fulfil obligations to “the human race,”’ by 
inculcating the principles of “political and religious 
liberty,” and promoting the “‘general welfare” of the 
Whole human race. It is a spirit which has long 
been busy with the slaves of the south, and is even now 
displaying itself in vain efforts, to drive the govern- 
ment from its wise policy in relation to the Indians. 
It is this spirit which has filled the land with thou- 
sands of wild and visionary projects, which can have 
no effect but to waste the energies and dissipate the 
resources of the country. It is the spirit of which 
the aspiring politician dexterously avails himself, 
when, by inscribing on his banner the magical words 
pre geeeDnay PHILANTHROPY, he draws to his support 

at entire class of persons who are ready to bow 
down at the very names of their idols. 

But, sir, whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to the effect of slavery on national wealth and 
Ee epeeity, if we may trust to experience, there can 
ri no doubt that it has never yet produced any inju- 
lous effect on individual or national character. Look 
ee the whole history of the country, from the 

cae coment of the revolution down to the present 
ur; where are there to be found brighter exam- 


ples of intellectual and moral greatness, than have 
been exhibited by the sons of the south? From the 
FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, down to the DisTINGUISHED 
CHIEFTAIN, who has been elevated by a grateful peo- 
ple to the highest office in their gift, the interval is 
filled up by a long line of orators, of statesmen, and 
of heroes, justly entitled to rank among the orna- 
ments of their country, and the benefactors of man- 
kind. Look at “the old dominion,” great and mag- 
nanimous Virginia, ‘‘whose jewels are her sons.”— 
Is there any state in this union which has contribut- 
ed so much to the honor and welfare of the country? 
Sir, I will yield the whole qustion—I will acknow- 
ledge the fatal effects of slavery upon character, if 
any one can say, that for noble disinterestedness, 
ardent love of country, exalted virtue, and a pure 
and holy devotion to liberty, the people of the 
southern states have ever been surpassed by any in 
the world. I know, sir, that this devotion to liberty 
has sometimes been supposed to be at war with our 
institutions: but itis in some degree the result of 
those very institutions. Burke, the most philosophi- 
cal of statesmen, as he was the most accomplished 
of orators, well understood the operation of this 
principle, in elevating the sentiments and exalting 
the principles of the people in slave-holding states. 
I will conclude my remarks on this branch of the 
subject, by reading a few passages from his speech 
‘on moving bis resolutions for conciliation with the 
colonies, the 22d of March, 1775.” 
“There is a circumstance attending the southern 
colonies, which makes the spirit of liberty still more 
high and haughty than in those to the northward.— 
It is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas they have a 
vast multitude of slaves. Where this is the case, in 
any part of the world, those who are free are by far 
the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Free- 
dom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege. Not seeing there, as in countries 
where itis a common blessing, and as broad and 
general as the air, that it may be united with much 
abject toil, with great misery, with all the exterior 
of servitude, liberty looks among them like some- 
thing more noble and liberal. I do not mean, sir, to 
commend the superior morality of this sentiment, 
which has, at least, as much of pride as virtue in it— 
but Icannot alter the natureof man. The fact isso, 
and these people of the southern colonies are much 
more strongly, and with a higher and more stubborn 
spirit, attached to liberty, than those to the north- 
ward. Such were all the ancient commonwealths— 
such were our Gothic ancestors—such, in our days, 
were the Poles—and such will be all masters of slaves 
who are not slaves themselves. In such a people, the 
haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit 
of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invineible” , 
In the course of my former remarks, Mr. President 
I took oceasion to deprecate, as one of the greatest of 
evils, the consolidation of this rovernment. ‘The gentle- 
man takes alarm at the sound. ‘“ Consolidation,” like 
the ‘‘tariff,” grates upon his ear. He tells us, **we 
have heard much, of late about consolidation—that it is 
the rallying word for all who are endeavoring to weaken 
the union by adding to the power of the states.” But 
consolidation, says the gentleman, was the very object 
for which the union was formed; and in support of that 
opinion, he read a passage from the address of the presi- 
dent of the convention to congress (which he assumes to 
be authority on his side of the question.) But, sir, the 
gentleman is mistaken. ‘The object of the framers of 
the constitution, as disclosed in that address, was not the 
consolidation of the government, but, ‘*the consolidation 
ofthe union.” It was not to draw power from the states, 
in order to transfer it to a great national government, but 
in the language of the constitution itself **to form a more 
perfect union,” and by what means? by ‘‘establishing jus- 
tice,” ‘*promoting domestic tranquillity,” and “secarmg 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 





This is the true reading of the eonstitation. But ac- 
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cording to the gentleman’s reading, the object of the 
constitution was to consolidate the covernment, and the 
means would sevm to be, the promotion ot injustece, 
causing domestic discord, and depriving the states and the 
people “of the blessings of liberty” forever. ‘The gen- 
tleman boasts of belonging to the party of Narronat 
Repvpetricans! National republicans'—a new name, 
sir, fur a very old thing. 


Sederal republicans during the war of 1812, and were 
manufactured into national republicans somewhere about 
the year 1825. 4s a party, (by whatever name distin- 
guished) they have always been animated by the same 

rinciples, and have kept steadily in view a common ob- 
Ject—the consolidation of the government. 

Sir, the party to which I am proud of having belonged 
from the very commencement of my political life to the 
present day, were the democrats of 798; anarchists, anti- 


federalists, revolutionists, I think they were sometimes 


called. They assumed the name of democratic republi- 
cans in 1812, and have retained their name and their 
principles up to the present hour. True to their politi- 


cal faith, they have always, as a party, been in favor of 


limitations of power; they have insisted that all powers 
not delegated to the federal government are reserved, 
and have been constantly struggling, as they are now 
struggling, to preserve the rights of the states, and to 

revent them from being drawn into the vortex and swal- 
lowed up by one great consolidated government. Sir, 
any one acquainted with the history of parties in this 
country will recognize in the points now in dispute be- 
tween the senator from Massachusetts and myself, the 
very grounds which have, from the beginning, divided 
the two great parties in this country, and which (call 
these parties by what name you will and amalgamate 
them as you may), will divide them forever. ‘The true 
distinction between those parties is laid down ina cele- 
brated manifesto issued by the convention of the fede- 
ralists of Massachusetts, assembled in Boston, in Febru- 
ary 1824, on the occasion of organizing a party opposi- 
tion to the re-election of governor Eustis. ‘The gentle- 
man will recognize this as “the Canonical Book of polit- 
ical scripture,” and it itstructs us, that ‘*when the Ame- 
rican colonies redeemed themselves from British bond- 
age, and became so many tndependent nations, they pro- 
posed to form a Narionan union,” [not a federal 
union, sir, but a national union.) ‘*Those who were 
in favor of a union of the states in this form became 
known by the name of federalisis; those who wanted no 
union of the states, or disliked the proposed form ot 
union, became known by the name of anti-federalists. By 
means which need not be enumerated, the anti-federal- 
iste became, after the expiration of twelve years, our na- 
tional rulers; and, for a period of sixteen years, until the 
close of Mr. Madison’s administration of 1817—con- 
tinued to exercise the exclusive direction of our public 
affairs.”? Here, sir, isthe true history of the origin, rise 
and progress of the party of national republicans, who 
date back to the very origin of the government, and who, 
then as now, chose to consider the constitution as having 
created net a federal but a national union, who regard- 
ed **consolidation” as no evil, and who doubtless consi- 
der it *‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,” to build 
up a great “central government,”’— ‘one and indivisa- 
ble.” Sir, there have existed in every age and every 
country, two distinct orders of men, the lovers of free- 
dom, and the devoted advocates of power. The same 
great leading principles, modified only by peeutliarities 
of manners, habits and institutions—divided parties in 
the ancient republics, animated the wiigs and tories of 
Great Britain, distinguishe* in our own times, the Jde- 
rals and ultras of France, and may be traced even in the 
bloody struggles of unhappy Spain. Sir, when the 
gallant Riego, who devoted himself, and all thathe pos. 
sessed, to the liberties of his country, was dragged to 
the scaffold, followed by the tears and lamentations of 
every lover of freedom throughout the world, he perish- 
ed amidst the deatening cries of “long live the absolute 
king,” ‘The people whom I represent, Mr. President, 
are the descendants of those who brought with them, 
to this country, as the most precious of their possessions, 
‘an ardent love of liberty,”?and while that shall be pre- 
served, they will always be found manfully struggling 
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against the consolidation of the government, as Tar 
WORST OF EVILS. 

The senator from Massachusetts in alluding to the 
tariff becoraes quite facetious. He tells us that he 
hears of nothing but tariff, tariff, tariff, and if a word 
could be found to rhyme with it, he presumes it would 


be celebrated in verse; and set to music.” Sir, por. 
The national republicans of | 
the present day were the federalists of 798, who became 


haps the gentleman in mockery of our complaiiits May 
be himself disposed to sing the praises of the tariff jj 
doggrel verse to the tune of ‘‘Old Hundred.” L am 
not at all surprised, however, at the aversion of the gen. 
tlemen to the very name of turiff [ doubt not that 
it must always bring up some very unpleasant reco]. 
lections tohis mind. If Lam not greatly mistaken the 
senator from Massachusetts was a leading actor at agreat 
meeting gotup in Boston in 1820, against the tariff. it 
has generally been supposed that he drew up the resolu- 
tions adopted by that meeting, denoucing the tariff sys- 
tem, asunequal oppressive and unjust, and if I am not 
much mistaken denying its constitutionality. Certain it 
is, that the gentleman made a speech on that occasion in 
support of those resolutions, denouncing the systém in no 
very measured terms, and if my memory serves me, 
calling its constitutionality in question. 1 regret that I 
have not been able to lay my hands on those proceedings, 
but I have seen thern and L cannot be mistaken in their 
character. At that time, sir, the senator from Massa- 
chusetts entertained the very sentiments in relation to the 
tariff which the south now entertains. We next find the 
senator from Massachusetts expressing his opinion on 
the tariffas a member of the house of representatives 
from the city of Boston in 1824. On that oceasion, sir, 
the gentleman assumed a position which commanded the 
respect and admiration of his country. He stood forth, 
the powerful and fearless champion ot free trade. He 
met in that conflict the advocates of restriction and mo- 
nopoly, and they *‘fled from before his face.”” With a 
profound sagacity, a fulness of knowledge, and a rich- 
ness of illustration that has never heen surpassed, he 
maintained and established the principles of commmer- 
cial treedom on a foundation never to be shaken. Great 
indeed was the victory achieved by the gentlemen on 
that occasion; most striking the contrast between the 
clear, forcible aud convincing arguments by which he 
carried away the understandings ot his hearers, and the 


| harrow views and wretched sophistry of another distin- 


guished orator, who may be truly said to have *theld up 
his farthing candle tothe sun.” Sir, the senator from 
Massachusetts, on that, (the proudest day of his life,) 
like a mighty giant bore away upon his shoulders the pil- 
lars of the temple of error and delusion, escaping him- 
selt unhurt, and Jeaving his adversaries overwhelmed in 
itsrums. ‘Then it was that he erceted to free trade a 
beautitul and enduring monument, and “‘inseribed the 
marble with hisname.” Mr. President, it is with pain 
ang regreat that Lnow go forward to the next great era 
in the political Lite of that gentleman when he was found 
on this floor, supperting, advocating, and finally voung 
for the tariff of 1828—that ‘*bill of abominations.” By 
that act, sir, the senator trom Massachusetts bas destroy- 
ed the labors ot his whole tite, and given a wound to the 
cause of tree trade, never to be healed. Sir, when I re- 
collect the position which that gentieman once occupied, 
and that which he now holdsin public estimation m re- 
lation to this subject, it is not at all surprising that the 
tariff should be hateful to his ears. Sir, ut Ll had erected 
to my own fame so proud a monument as that which the 
gentleman built up im 1824, and L could have been tempt 
ed to destroy it with my own hands, L should hate the 
voice, that should ring *‘the accursed tariff”? in my ears. 
I doubt not the gentleman feels very much in relation to 
the tariff as a certain knight did to ‘‘instinet,” and with 
him would be disposed to exclaim 
‘*Ah, no more of that Hal, an thou love’st me.” 

But, Mr. President, to be serious, what are we, of 
the south, to think of what we have heard this day? The 
senator from Massachusetts tells us that the tariff is not 
un eastern measure, and treats it as if the east had no in- 
terest init. ‘he senator from Missouri insists it is not 
a western measure, and that ithas done no good to the 
west. ‘The south comes in, and in the most earnest 
manner represents to you, that this measure, which we 
are told “is of no yalue to the east or the west,” is *‘ut- 
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terly destructive of our interests.”” We represent to 
you, that it has spread ruin and devastation through the 
fand, and prostrated our hopes in the dust. We solemn- 
ly declare, that we believe the system to be wholly uncon- 
stitutional, and a violation of the compact between the 
states and the union, and our brethern turn a deaf ear to 
our complaints, and refuse to relieve us from a system 
‘‘twhich not enriches them, but makes us poor indeed.” 
Good God! Mr. President, has it come to this? Do 
gentlemen hold the feelings and wishes of their brethren, 
at so cheap arate, that they refuse to gratify them at so 
small a price? Do gentlemen value so lightly the peace 
and harmony of the country, that they will not yield a 
measure of this description to the affectionate entreaties 
and earnest remonstrances of their friends?’ Do gentle- 
men estimate the value of the union at so low a price, 
that they will not even make one effort to bind the states 
together with the cords of affection? And has it come to 
this? Is this the spirit in which this government is to be 
administered? If so, let me tell gentlemen the seeds of 
dissolution are already sown, and our children will reap 
the bitter fruit. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Webster) while he exonerates me personally from the 
charge, intimates that there is a party in the country who 
are looking todisunion. Sir, if the gentlemen had stop- 
ped there, the accusation would ‘*thave passed by me as 
the idle wind which I regard not.”” But, whenhe goes 
on to give to his accusation a local habitation, and a name, 
by quoting the expression of a distinguished citizen of 
South Carolina, (Dr. Cooper) “that it was time for the 
south to calculate the value of the union,” and in the 
language of the bitterest sarcasm, adds, ‘‘surely then the 
union cannot last longer than July, 1831,”— it is impossi- 
ble to mistake either the allusion or the object of the gen- 
tleman. Now, Mr. President, I call upon every one 
who hears me to bear witness, that this controversy is 
not of my seeking. ‘The senate will do me the justice to 
remember, that at the time this unprovoked and uneall- 
ed for attack was made upon the south, not one word had 
been uttered by me in disparagement of New England, 
nor had I made the most distant allusion, either to the 
senator from Massachusetts, or the state he represents. 


' Bat, sir, that gentleman has thought proper, for purpo- 


ses best known to himself,to strike the south through 
me, the most uaworthy of her servants. Ele has crossed 
the border, he has invaded the state of South Carolina, is 
making war upon her citizens, and nararorpym over- 
throw her principles and her institutions. Sir, when 
the gentleman provokes me to such a conflict, I meet 
him at thethreshold. I will struggle while I have life, 
for our altars and our fire-sides, and if God gives me 
strength, [ will drive back the invader discomfited. Nor 
shall I stop there. Ifthe gentleman provokes the war, 
he shali have war, Sir, 1 will not stop at the border, | 
will carry the war into the enemies’ territory, and not 
consent to lay down my arms, until I shall have obtained 
“indemnity for the past, and security for the future.” It 
is with unfeigned reluctance, Mr. President, that I enter 
upon the performance of this part of my duty. I shrink 
almost instinctively from a course, however necessary, 
which may have a tendency to excite sectional feelings, 
and sectional jealousies. But, sir, the task has been fore- 
ed upon me, and I proceed right onward to the perform- 
ance of my duty; be the consequences what they may, the 
responsibility is with those, who have imposed upon me 
this necessity. The senator from Massachusetts has 
thought proper to cast the first stone, and if he shall find, 
according toa homely adage, “that he lives in a glass- 
house’”’— on his head be the consequences. The gen- 
Ueman has made a great flourish about his fidelity to 
Massachusetts. I shall make nv professions of zeal for 
the interests and honor of South Carolina—of that m 

constituents shall judge. If there be one state in this 
union, Mr. President, (and I say it not in a boastful 
Spirit )}—that may ch«llenge comparison with any other 
for an uniform, zealous, ardent and uncalculating devo- 
“on to tha union, that state is South Carolina. Sir, 
from the very commencement of the revolution, up to 
this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she has 
not cheertully made; no service she has ever hesitated to 
perform. She has adhered to you in your posperity, but 
im your adversity, she has clung to you with more than 





filial affection. No matter what was the condition of her 
domestic affairs, though deprived of her resources, divid- 
ed by parties, or surrounded by difficulties, the call of 
the country has been to her as the voice of God.—Do- 
mestic discord ceased at the sound,—every man became 
at once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of Caro- 
lina were all seen crowding together on the temple, bring- 
ing their gifts to the altar of their commen country. 
hat, sir, was the conduct of the south during the revo- 
lution? Sir, Lhonor New England for her conduct in 
that glorious struggle. But great as is the praise which 
belongs to her, I think, at least equal honor is due to the 
south. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren, with 
agenerous zeal, which did not suffer them to stop to 
calculate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of the 
mother country, possessed of neither ships nor seamen 
to create commercial rivalship, they might have found in 
their situation a guaranty, that their trade would be for- 
ever fostered and protected by Great Britain, But tramp- 
ling on all considerations either of interest, or of satety, 
they rushed into the conflict, and, fighting for principle, 
periled all, in the sacred cause of freedom. Never was 
there exhibited in the history of the world higher exam- 
ples of noble daring, dreadful suffering and heroic endur- 
ance, than by the whigs of Carolina, during the revolu- 
tion. The whole state, from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. 
The fruits of industry perished on the spot where they 
were produced, or were consumed by the foe, The 
‘*plains of Carolina” drank up the most precious blood 
of her citizens! Black and smoking ruins marked the 
laces which had been the habitations of her children! 

riven from their homes, into the gloomy and almost im- 
penetrable swamps; even there the spirit of liberty sur- 
vived, and South Carolina (sustained by the example of 
her Sumpters and her Marions,) proved, by her conduct 
that though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of her 
people was invincible. 

But, sir, our country was soon called upon to engage 
in another revolutionary struggle, and that too wus a 
struggle for principle. I mean the political revolution 
which dates back to °98, and which, if it had not been 
successtully achieved, would have left us none of the 
fruits of the revolution of ’76. The revolution of 798 
restored the constitution, rescued the liberty of the citi- 
zen from the grasp of those who were aiming ut its life, 
and in the emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘saved 
the constitution at its last gasp.”” And by whom was it 
achieved? By the south, sir, aided only by the democ- 
racy of the north and west. 

1 come now to the war of 1812, a war which I well re- 
member was called in derision (while its event was doubt- 
ful) the southern war, and sometimes the Carolina War; 
but which is now universally acknowledged to have done 
more for the honor and prosperity of the country, than 
all other events in our history put together. What, sir, 
were the objects of that war? ‘Free trade and sailors 
rights!” It was for the protection of northern shipping, 
and New England seamen, that the country flew to arms, 
What interest had the south in that contest? If they had 
sat down eoldly to calculate the value of their interests 
involved in it, they would have found that they had every 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain. But, sir, with that 
generous devotion to country so characteristic of the 
south, they only asked, if the rights of any portion of 
their fellow citizens had been invaded; and when told 
that northern ships and New England seamen had been 
arrested] on the common highway of nations, they feit 
that the honor of their country was assailed; and acting 
on that exalted sentiment “which feels a stain like a 
wound,” they resolved to seek in open war, for a 8 
of those injuries, which it did not become freemefi to 
endure. Sir,the whole south, animated as by a common 
impulse, cordially united in declaring and promoting 
that war. South Carolina sent to your councils, as the 
advocates and supporters of that war, the noblest of her 
sons. How they fulfilled that trust, let a grateful coun- 
try tell. Not a measure was adopted, not a battle fought, 
not a victory won, which contributed in any degree, to 
the suecess of that war, to which southern councils and 
southern valor did not largely coutribute. Sir, since 
South Carolina is assailed, 1 must be suffered to speak it 
to her praise, that at the very moment when in one quar 
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ter, we heard it solemnly proclaimed, ‘that it did not 
become a religious and moral people to rejoice at the 
victories of our army or our navy,” her legislature unani- 
mously 

“Resolved, That we will cordially support the go- 
vernment in the vigorous proseention of the war, until a 
peace can be obtained on honorable terms, and we will 
cheerfully submit to every privation that may be requir- 


ed of us, by our government, for the accomplishment of 
this object.” 


was made ‘‘to the firmness and justice of the govern- 
ment to obtain compensation and protection.” It was 
here, L think, that when the war was declared, it was re- 
solved ‘‘to resist our own government, even unto blood!” 
(Olive Branch, p. 101.) 

In other quarters, the common language of that day 
was, that our commerce and our seamen were entitled to 
protection, and that it was the duty of the government to 
afford it atevery hazard. ‘The conduct of Great Britain, 
we were then told, was “an outrage upon our national in- 
dependence.” These clamors which commenced as early 
as January, 1806, were continued up to 1812. Ina mes- 
sage from the governor of one of the New England 
states, as late as the 10th October, 1811, this language 
is held: ‘ta manly and decisive course has become indis- 
pensable: a course to satisfy foreign nations that while 
we desire peace, we have the means and the spirit to re- 
pel aggression. We are false to ourselves, when our 
commerce or our territory is invaded with impunity,” 

About this time, however, a remarkable change was 
observable in the tone and temper of those who had 
been endeavoring to force the country into a war. The 
language of compiaint was changed into that of insult, 
anil calls for protection, converted into reproaches: 
‘*smoke, smoke,” (says one writer), ‘my life on it our 
executive have no more idea of declaring war, than my 
grandmother.” ‘*The committee of ways and means,” 
(says another), ‘thave come out with their Pandora’s box 
of taxes, and yet nobody dreams of war.” ‘*Congress 
do not mean to declare war; they dare not.” But why 
multiply examples? An honorable member of the other 
house, from the city of Boston, [Mr. Quiney}, in a 
speech delivered on the 3d April, 1812, says ‘‘neither 
promises nor threats, nor asseverations, nor oaths, will 
make me believe that you will goto war, The navigation 
states are sacrificed, and the spirit and character of the 
country prostrated by fear and avarice; ‘‘you cannot,” 
said the same gentleman on another occasion, ‘*be kick- 


South Carolina redeemed that pledge. She threw 
open hertreasury to the government. She put at the ab- 
solute disposal of the officers of the United States all that 
she possessed-——her men, her money, and her arms. She 
appropriated half a million of dollars, on her own ac- 
count, in defence of her maritime frontier, ordered a 
brigade of state troops to be raised, and when left to pro- 
tect herself by her own means, never suffered the enemy 
to touch her soil, without being instantly driven off or 
captured, 

Such, sir, was the conduct of the south—such the con- 
duct of my own state in that dark hour ‘‘which tried 
men’s souls.” 


When 1 look back and contemplate the spectacle ex- 
hibited at that time, in another quarter of the union; when 
I think of the conduct of certain portions ot New Eng- 
land, and remember the part which was acted on that 
memorable occasion by the political associates of the gen- 
Ueman from Massachusetts—nay, when IL follow that 

entleman into the councils of the nation, and listen to 

is voice during the darkest period of the war, I am in- 
deed astonished that he should venture to touch upon the 
topics which he has introduced into this debate. South 
Curolina reproached by Massachusetts? And from whom 
does the accusation come! not from the democracy of 
New England; for they have been in times past, as they 
are now, the friends and allies of the south. No, sir, the 
accusation comes from that party whose acts, during the | eq into a war.” 
most trying and eventful period of our national history, Well, sir, the war at length came, and what did we 
were of such a character, that thew own legislature, but| pehold? The very men who had baen Sir ae years 
a few years ago, actually blotted them out from their! ejamorous for war, and for whose protection it was 
records, as a stain upon the honor of the country. But waged, became a ened equally clamorous against it. 
how can they ever be blotted out from the recollection of They had received a miraculous visitation; a new light 
any one who had a heart to feel, a mind to comprehend, suddenly beamed upon their minds, the seales fell 
and a memory to retain, the events of that day! Sir, ]) from their eyes, and it was discovered that the war was 
shall not attempt to write the history of the party in New | declared trom ‘‘subserviency to France;” and that con- 
England, to which 1 have alluded--the war party in| gressand the executive “had sold themselves to Napo- 

eace, and the peace party in war. That task I shall | leon;” that Great Britain had, in tact, “done us no ese 





eave to some fulure biographer of Nathan Dane, and I) 


doubt not it will be found quite easy to prove that the 
peace party of Massachusetts were the only defenders ot 
thei®country, daring the war, and actually achieved ail 
our victories by land and sea. In the mean time, sir, 


and until that history shall be written, I propose, with the | 
feeble and glimmering lights which I possess, to review | 
the conduct of this party, in connection with the war, | 


and the events which immediately preceded it, 


It will be recollected, sir, that our great cause of quar- 
rel with Great Britain, were her depredations on north- 
ern commerce, and the impressment of New England 
seamen. 
protection. Importunate as the west 18 now represent- 
ed to be, on another subject, the importunity of Uhe east 
on that occasion was far greater. L hold in my hands the 
evidence of the fact. Here are petitions, memorials, and 


remonstrances, from all parts of New England, setting | 


forth the injustice, the oppressions, the dcepredations, 
the insults, the outrages, committed by Great Britain 

inst the unoffending commerce and seamen of New 

Jand, and calling upon congress for redress. Sir, | 
cannot stop to read these memorials, In that from Bos- 
ton, alter stating the alarming and extensive condemna- 
tion of our vessels by Great Britain, which threat: ned **to 
sweep our commerce from the face of the ocean,” and 
‘to involve our merchants in bankruptcy,” they called, 
upon the government “to assert our rigiits and to adopt 
such measures as will support the dignity and lonor of 
the United States.” 


From Salem, we heard a language still more decisive; 


they call explicitly for ‘‘an appeal to arms,” and pledge 


their lives and property in support of any measures which | en! 


congress might adopt. 


-_ 





sential injury;” that she ‘‘was the bulwark of our re- 
ligion;” that where “she took one ot our ships, she 
protected twenty ;” and that il Great Britain had impress- 
ed atew of our seamen, it was because “she could not 
distinguish them from her own.” And so far did this 
spirit extend, that a committee of the Massachusetts le- 
gislature uctually fell to calculation, and discovered, to 
their infinite satisfaction, but to the astonishment of all 
the world beside, that only eleven Massachusetts sailors 
had ever been impressed. Never shall | forget the 
uppeals that had been made to the sympathies of the 
south, in behalf of the “thousands of impressed Amer- 


From every quarter we were called upon tor | icans,’? who had been torn from their tamilies and 
j friends, and “immured in the floating dungeons of 
rarer The most touching pictures were drawn of 
| 


the hard condition of the American sailor, “treated like 
a slave,”’ forced to fight the battles of his enemy, **lash- 
ed to the mast to be shot at like a dog.” But, sir, the 
very moment we had taken up arms in their detence, It 
was discovered that all these were mere ‘fictions of the 


_ brain,” and that the whole number in the state of Mas- 
| sachusetts was but eleven; and that even these had been 
‘ttaken by mistake ” 
| retary of state had collected authentic lists of no less 
} 


Wonderful discovery! The see- 
than six thousand impressed Americans. Lord Castle- 
| reagh himself acknowledged sixteen hundred. C.leula- 
| tions on the basis of the number found on board of the 
| Guerriere, the Macedonian, the Java, and other British 
ships, (captured by the skill and gallantry of those he- 
| roes, whose achievements are the treasured monuments © 
| their country’s glory), fixed the number at seven thous- 
jand; and yet, it seems, Massachusetts had lost but en 
Eleven Massachusetts sailors taken by mistake. 


From Newburyport, an appeal| cause of war indeed! ‘Their ships too, the capture 
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which had threatened ‘‘universal bankruptey,” it was dis- 
covered that Great Britain was their friend and protector; 
«where she had taken one, she bad protected twenty.” 
Then was the discovery made, that subserviency to 
France, hostility to commerce, “a determination on the 
art of the south and the west to break down the east- 
ern states;” and especially, (as reported by 4 committee 
of the Massachusetts legislature), ‘‘to force the sons of 
commerce to populate the wilderness,” were the true 
eauses of war.* But let us look a little farther into the 
conduct of the peace party of New England, at that im- 
portant crisis. Whatever difference of opinion might 
have existed as to the causes of the war. the country had 
a right to expect, that when once involved in the contest, 
all America would have cordially united in its support. 
Sir, the war effected, in its progress, a union of all par- 
ties at the south. But not so in New England; there, 
great efforts were male to stir up the minds of the peo- 
ple to oppose it. Nothing was left undone to embarrass 
the financial operations of the government, to prevent the 
enlistment of troops, to keep back the men and money 
ot New England from the service of the union, to force 
the president from his seat. Yes sir, ‘‘the island of El- 
ba! ora halter!” were the alternatives they presented to 
the excellent and venerable James Madison. Sir, the 
war was further opposed, by openly carrying on illicit 
trade with the enemy, by permitting that enemy to es- 
tablish herself on the very soil of Massachusetts, and 
by opening a free trade between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, With a separate custom house. Yes, sir, those 
who cannot endure the thought that we should insist on a 
free trade in time of profuund peace, could without seru- 
ple claim and exercise the right of carrying on a free 

















political friend and fellow laborer in the great cause of 
“domestic industry.” 


In page 391, et sec. 9 of this work, isa detailed aecount 
of the measures adopted in Massachusetts during the 
war, for the express purpose of embarrassing the finans 
cial operations of the government, by preventing loans, 
and thereby driving our rulers from their seats, and fore- 
ing the country into a dishonorable peace, . It appears 
that the Boston banks commenced an operation by which 
a run was to be made upon all the banks to the south; 
at the same time stopping their own discounts, the effect 
of which was to produce a sudden and most alarming 
diminution of the circulating medium, and universal dis- 
tress over the whole country, a distress which they failed 
not to attribute to the ‘unholy war.” 


To such an extent was this system earried, that it ap- 
pears froma statement of the condition of the Boston 
banks, made up in Jan. 1814, that with vearly $5,000,000 
of specie in their vaults, they hac but $2,000,0U0 of bills 
in circulation. It is added by Carey, that at this very 
time an extensive trade was carried on in British governs 
ment bills, for which specie was sent to Canada, tor the 
payment of the British troops, then laying waste our 
northern frontier, and this too at the very moment when 
New England ships, sailing under British licenses, (a 
trade declared to be lawful by the courts both of Great 
Britain and Massachusetts,*) were supplying with pro- 
visions those very armies destined for the mvasion of our 
own shores. Sir, the author of the Olive Branch, with 
a holy indignation, denounces these acts as “‘treasonable!”” 
‘‘viving aid and comfort tothe enemy.”’ Ishall not fol- 
low hisexample. ButI will ask, with what justice or 





trade with the enemy in atime of war; and finally by 
getting up the renowned “Hartford convention,”’ and 
preparing the way for an open resistance to the govern- 
ment, and a separation of the states. Sir, if l am asked 
for the proof ot those things, I fearlessly appeal to con- 
temporary history, to the public documents of the coun- 
try, to the recorded opinion, and acts of public assem- 
blies, to the declaration and acknowledgements, since 
made, of the executive and legislature of Massachusetts 
herselt.t 

Sir, the time has not been allowed me to trace this 
subject through, even if | had been disposed to do so.— 
But Il cannot refrain from referring to one or two docu- 
ments, which have fallen in my way since this debate be- 
gan. Lread, sir, from the Olive Branch of Mathew Ca- 


rey, in which are collected *‘the actings aad doings” of 


the peace party of New England during the continuance 
of the ermmbargo and the war. [know the senator from 
Masssachusetts will respect the high authority of his 





*Olive Branch—pages 134, 291. 
tio answer to an address of governor Eustis, denouncing 
the conduct of the peace party, during the war, the house 
of representatives of Massachusetts, in June, 1823, say — 
“the change of the political sentiment evinced m the late 
elections, forms indeed a new era in the history of our 
commonwealth. Li is the triumph of reason over pas- 
sion, of patriotism over party spirit. Massachusetts has 
returned to her first love and is no longer a stranger in 
the union. We rejoice that, though, during the last 
war, such measures were adopted in this state, as occa- 
sioned double sacr.fice of treasure and of life; covered 
the friends of the nation with humiliation and mourning, 
and fixed a stain on the page of our history: a redeeming 
Spirit has at length arisen to take away our reproach, and 
restore tous our good name, our rank among our sister 
states, and our just influence in the union. 
hough we would not renew contentions, or irritate 
wantonly, we believe that there are cases, when it is ne- 
cessary we should “wound to heal.”? And we consider it 
ainong the first duties of the friends of our national govern- 
Ment on this return of power, to disavow the unwarranta- 
le course pursued by this state during the late war; and 
to hold up the measures of that period as beacons, that the 
Present and succeeding generations may shun that career 
which must inevitably teriuinate in the destruction of the 
individual or the party who pursues it; and may learn the 
important lesson that, in all times, the path of duty is 
path of safety; and that it is never dangerous to ral- 
ly around the standard of our country. 


propriety can the south be accused of disloyalty from 
| that quarter. If we had any evidence that the senator 
from Massachusetts had admonished his brethren then, 
'he might with a better grace assume the office of admon- 
ishing us now, 


When I look at the measures adopted in Boston at 
that day, to deprive the government otf the necessary 
means for carrying on the war, and think of the success 
and the consequences of these measures, I feel my pride 
asan American humbled in the dust. Hear, sir, the 
language of that dav—lI read from pages 301 and 302 of 
the Olive Branch: ‘‘Let no man who wishes to continue 
the war, by active means, by vote, or lending money, 
dare to prostrate himself at the altar on the fast day.”— 
‘*Will federalists subscribe to the loan? Will they lend 
money to our national rulers? It is impossible. First, 
because of the principal, and secondly because of the 
principle and interest.” ‘*Do not prevent the abusers 
of their trust from becoming bankrupt. Do not pre- 
vent them from becoming odious to the public, and 
being replaced by better men.” “Any federalist who 
lends money to government, must go and shake hands 
with James Madison, and claim fellowship with Felix 
Grundy, (I beg pardon of my honorable friend from 
Tennessee—but he is in good company. I had thought 
itwas ‘James Madison, Felix Grundy and the devil, ’’) 
Let him no more call himself a federalist, and a friend to 
his country——he will be called by others infamous,” &e. 

Sir, the spirit of the people sunk under these appeals. 
Such was the effect produced by them on the public mind, 
that the very agents of the government, (as appears from 
their public advertisements, now before ball could not 
obtain loans, without a pledge that “the names of the sub- 
scribers should not be known.”? Here are the advertise- 
ments, **the names of all subscribers (say Gilbert and 
Dean the brokers emploved by government) ‘‘shall be. 














forward to aid their country in the hour of her utmost 
need, were engaged in some dark and foul conspiracy, 
they were assured ‘‘that their names should not be 
known.” Canany thing shew more conclusively the un- 
happy state of public feeling which prevailed at that day, 
than this single fact? Of the same character with these 
measures was the conduct of Massachusetts, in withhbold- 
ing her militia from the service of the United States, and 
devising measures for withdrawing her quota of the taxes, 
thereby attempting, not mercly to eripple the resources 


known only to the undersigned.” As if those who came, 











* 2d Dodson’s admiralty reports, 48. 13th Mass, re- 
ports, 26. 
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of the country, but actually depriving the government 
(as far as depended upon her) of all the means of carry- 
ing on the war—of the bone, and muscle, and sinews of 

4. war—“of man and. steel—the soldier and his sword.” 
But it seems Massachusetts was to reserve her resources 
for herself—she was to defend and protect her own 
shores, And how was that duty performed? In some 
places‘on the coast neutrality was declared, and the ene- 
my was suffered to invade the soil of Massachusetts, and 
allowed to occupy her territory, until the peace, without 
one effort to rescue it from his grasp. Nay, more, while 
our own government and our rulers were considered as 
enemies, the troops of the enemy were treated like 
friends—the most intimate commercial relations were 
established with them, and maintained up to the peace. 
At this dark period of our national affairs, where was 
the senator from Massachusetts? How were his politi- 
cal associstes employed! ‘Calculating the value of the 
union??? Yessir, that was the propitious moment, when 
our country stood alone, the last hope of the world, 
struggling for her existence against the colossal power of 
Great Britain ‘‘concentrated in one mighty effort to crush 
us ata blow”’—that was the chosen hour to revive the 
grand scheme of building up ‘‘a great northern confede- 
racy”’—a scheme, which, it is stated in the work betore 
me, had its origin as far back as the year 1796, and which 
appears never to have been entirely abandoned. In the 
language of the writers of that day, (1796) “rather than 
have a constitution such as the anti-federalists were 
contending for, (such as we now are contending for), 
the union ought to be dissolved;” and to prepare the 
way for that measure, the same methods were resorted 
to then, that have always been relied on for that purpose, 
exciting prejudice against the south. Yes, sir, our nor- 
thern brethren were then told ‘‘that if the negroes were 
good for food, their southern masters would claim the 
right to destroy them at pleasure.”* Sir, in 1814, all 
these topies were revived. Again we heard of ‘‘a 
northern confederacy.” ‘*The slave states by them- 
selves;” **the mountains are the natural boundary ;” we 
want neither ‘‘the counsels nor the power of the west,” 
&e. Kc. The papers teemed with accusations against 
the south and the west, and the calls for a dissolution of 
all tonnexion with them, were loud and strong. I can- 
not consent to go through the disgusting details. But to 
shew the height to which the spirit of disaffection was 
carried, | will take you to the temple of the living God, 
and shew you that sacred place (which should be de- 
voted to the extension of ‘‘peace on earth and good will 
towards men,” where ‘tone day’s truce ought surely to 
be allowed to the dissentions and animosities of man- 
kind,”’) converted into fierce arena of political strife, 
where, from the lips of the priest standing between the 
horns of the aliar, there went forth, the most éerridle 
denunciations against all who should be true to their 
country, in the hour of her utmost need, 


‘If you do not wish,” said a reverend clergyman, in 4 


a sermon preached in Boston, on the 23d July, 1812, 
¢sto become the slaves of those who own slaves, and who 


are themselves the slaves of French slaves, you must | P 


either, in the language of the day, CUT THE CONNEXION, 
or so far alter the national compact, as to ensure to your- 
selves u Cue share in the government.”’ (Olive Branch, 

ge 319.) ‘The Union,” says the same writer (page 
$20) “has been long since virtually dissolved, and it is 
full time, that this part of the disunited states should 
take care of itself.” 


Another reverend gentleman, pastor of a church at 
Medford, (page 321) issues his anathema—“‘LeT HIM 
STAND ACCURSED”—against all, who by their “personal 
services,” or “loans of money,” “conversation,”’ or 
“writing,” or ‘‘influence,” gives countenance, or sup- 
port to the unrighteous war, in the following terms— 
‘that man is an accomplice in the wickedness—he loads 
his conscience with the blackest crimes—he brings the 
guilt of blood upon his soul, and in the sight of God and 
his law he is a MURDERER!” 


One or two more quotations sir, and [ shal} have done. 
A reverend doctor of divinity, the pastor of a church 
at Byfield, Massachusetts, on the 7th of April, 1814, 





* Olive Branch p. 267. 











en 


thus addresses his flock [321 — “The Israelites became 
weary of yielding the fruit of their labor to pamper their 
splendid tyrants. They left their political woes. Tuxry 
SEPARATED; where is our Moses? Where the rod of 
his miracles? Where is our Aaron? Alas! no Voice 
from the burning bush has directed them here.” 

‘*We must trample on the mandates of despotism, or 
remain slaves forever.” [p. 322.) “You must dra 
the chains of Virginian despotism, unless you discovey 
some other mode of escape.” ‘Those western states 
which have been violent for this abominable war, those 
states which have thirsted for blood—God has giv. 
en them blood to drink.” [323.) - Mr. President, I can 
gono further. The records of the day are full of such 
sentiments, issued from the press, spoken in public as- 
semblies, pouring out from the sacred desk! God tor- 
bid, sir, that I should charge the people of Massachu- 
setts, with participating in these sentiments. The south 
and the west had there, their friends,—men who stood 
by their country, though encompassed all around by 
their enemies, The senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SILSBEE), was one of them, the senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Foor), was another, and there are others now 
on this ftoor. the sentiments I have read, were the 
sentiments of a party embracing the political associates 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. If they could 
only be found in the columns of a newspaper, in a few 
occasional pamphlets, issued by men of intemperate feel- 
ing, I should not consider them as affording any evidence 
of the opinions even of the peace party of New England. 
But, sir, they were the common language of that day; 
they pervaded the whole land; they were issued from 
the legislative hall—from the pulpit, and the press, 
Our books are full of them: And there is no man who 
now hears me, but knows, that they were the sentiments 
of a party, by whose members they were promulgated. 
Indeed, no evidence of this would seem to be required, 
beyond the fact that such sentiments found their wa 
even into the pulpits of New England. What must be 
the state of public opimion, where any respectable cler- 
gyman would venture to preach, and to print sermons, 
containing the sentiments I have quotec. I doubt not the 
piety, or moral worth of these gentlemen. 1 am told 
they were respectable and pious men. Butthey were 
men, and they “kindled in a common blaze.”” And now, 
sir, must be suffered to remark, that at this awful and 
melancholy period of our national history, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, whonow manifests so great a 
devotion to the union, and so much anxiety Jest it should 
be endangered from the south, was “with his brethern in 
Israel.”” He saw all these things passing before his eyes 
—he heard these sentiments uttered all around him. | 
do not charge that gentleman with any participation in 
these acts, or with approving of these sentiments, 

But I will ask why if he was animated by the same 
sentiments then, which he now professes, if he can ‘‘au- 
ur disunion at a distance, and snuff up rebellion in 
every tainted breeze,” why he did not, at that day, exert 
his great talents and acknowledged influence with the 
olitical associates by whom he was surrounded, (and 
who then, as now, looked up to him for guidance and 
direction), in allaying this general excitement; in pointing 
out to his deluded triends the value of the union, in in- 
structing them, that, instead of looking “to some pro- 
phet to lead them out from the land of Egypt,” they 
should become reconciled to their brethern, and unite 
with them in the support of a just and necessary war? 
Sir, the gentleman must excuse me for saying, that if the 
records of our country, afforded any evidence that he 
had pursued such a course, then if we couid find it re- 
corded in the history of those times, that like the im- 
mortal Dexter, he had breasted that mighty torrent, 
which was sweeping before it all that was great and valua- 
ble in our political institutions; if like him he had stood by 
his country in opposition to his party, sir, we would like 
litttle children listen to his precepts and abide by his 
counsels, 

As soon as the public mind was sufficiently prepared 
for the measure, the celebrated Hartford convention was 
got up; not as the actof afew unauthorized individuals, 
but by authority of the legislature of Massachusetts; 
and, as has been shown by the able historian of that con- 
vention, in accordance with the views and wishes of the 
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party, of which it was the organ. Now, sir, I do not de- 
sire to call in question the motives of the gentlemen who 
composed that assembly: I knew many of them to be in 
private life accomplished and honorable men, and [ doubt 
not there were some among them who did not perceive 
the dangerous tendency of their proceedings. I will 
even go foxtuar, and say, that if the authors of the Hart- 
ford convention believed, that *‘gross, deliberate, and 
Ipable violations of the constitution” had taken place, 
utterly destructive of their rights and interests, 1 should 
be the Jast man to deny their right to resort to any consti- 
tutional measures for redress. But, sir, in any view of 
the ease, the time when, and the circumstances under 
which that convention assembled, as well as the measures 
recommended, render their conduct, in my opinion, whol- 
ly indefensible. Let us contemplate, for a moment, the 
spectacle then exhibited to the view of the world. I will 
not go over the disusters of the war, nor describe the 
difficulties in which the government was involved. It will 
be recollected that its credit was nearly gone, Washing- 
ton had fallen, the whole coast was blockaded, and an 
immense force collected in the West Indies, was about 
to make a descent, which it was supposed we had no 
means of resisting. In this awful state of our public af- 
fairs, when the government seemed almost to be tottering 
on its base, when Great Britain, relieved from all her 
other enemies, had proclaimed her purpose of *‘reducing 
us to unconditional submission”—we beheld the peace 
arty of New Englaud (in the language of the work be- 
ore us), “pursuing a course calculated to do more injury 
to their country, and to render England more effective 
service, than all her armies.”? Those who could not find 
it in their hearts to rejoice at our victories, sang Te Deum 
at the king’s chapel in Boston for the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Those whocould not consent to illuminate 
their dwellings for the capture of the Guerriere, could 
give visible tokens of their joy at the fall of Detroit. The 
‘‘beacon fires” of their hills were lighted up, not for the 
encouragement of their friends, but as signals to the ene- 
my; and inthe gloomy hours of midnight, the very lights 
burned blue. Such were the dark and portentous signs 
of the times, which ushered into being the renowned 
Hartford convention. That convention met, and from 
their proceedings it appears, that their chief object was 
to keep back the men and money of New England 
from the service of the union, and to effect radical changes 
in the government—changes that can never be effected 
without a dissolution of the union. 

Let us now, sir, look at their proceedings. I read 
from ‘a short account of the Hartford convention,” ( writ- 
ten by one of its members), a very rare book, of which I 
was fortunate enough a few years ago to obtain a copy. 
{Here Mr. H. read from the proceedings. *] 














*It appears at p. 6 of *‘the account,” that by a vote of 


the house of representatives of Massachusetts | 260 to 90] 
delegates to this convention were ordered to be appoint- 
ed to consult wpon the subject “of their public grievan- 
ces and concerns,” and upon ‘‘the best means of preserv- 


It is unnecessary to trace the matter farther, or to ask 
what would have been the next chapter in this history, if 
the measures recommended had been carried into effect; 
and if, with the men and money of New England with- 
held from the government of the United States, she had 
been withdrawn from the war; if New Orleans had fallen 
info the hands of the enemy; and if, without troops and 
almost destitute of money, the southern and the western 
states had been thrown upon their own resources for the 
prosecution of the war, and the recovery of New Orleans? 
Sir, whatever may have been the issue of the contest, 
the union must have been dissolved. But a wise and 
just Providence, which ‘‘shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will,” gave us the victory, and crowned our 
efforts with a glorious peace. The ambassadors of Hart- 
ford were seen retracing their steps from Washington, 
‘the bearers of the glad tidings of great joy.”” Courage 
and patriotism triumphed—the country was saved—the 
union was preserved. .And are we, Mr. President, who 
stood by our country then; who threw open our cofters; 
who bared our bosoms; who freely periled all in that 
conflict, to be reproached with want of attachment to the 
union? If, sir, we are to have lessons of patriotism read 
to us, they must come from a different quarter. The 
senator from Massachusetts, who is now so sensitive on 
all subjects connected with the union, seems to have a 
memory forgetful of the political events that have passed 
away. I must, therefore, refresh his recollection a little 
farther on these subjects. The history of disunion, has 
been written by one, whose authority stands too high 
with the American people to be questioned—I mean 
Thomas Jefferson—I know not how the gentleman may 
receive this authority. When that great and good man 
oceupied the presidential chair, I believe he commanded 
no portion of that gentleman’s respect. 

I hold in my hand a celebrated pamphlet on the em- 
bargo, in which language is held in relation to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, which my respect for his memory will prevent 
me from reading—unless any gentleman should call for 
it. But the senator from Massachusetts has since joined 
in singing hosannas to his name—he has assisted at his 
apotheosis, and has fixed him as ‘‘a brilliant star in the 
clear upper sky.” TI hope, therefore, he is now prepar- 
ed to receive with deference and respect the high au- 
thority of Mr. Jefferson. In the 4th volume of his me- 
moirs, which has just issued from the press, we have the 
following history of disunion trom the pen of that illus- 
trious statesman: ‘*Mr. Adams called on me pending 





states of providing for their own detence, and the impos- 
sibility of their discharging this duty, and at the same 
time fulfilling the requisitions of the general government, 
and also to recommend to the legislatures of the several 
states to make provision for mutual defence, and to make 
an earnest application to the government of the U. States, 
with a view to some arrangement whereby the states may 
be enabled to retain a portion of the taxes levied by con- 
gress, for the purposes of self-defence, and for the re- 
imbursement of expenses already incurred on account of 


ing their resources,” and for procuring a revision of the! the United States.” 


constitution of the United States, ‘*more effectually to 


secure the support and attachment of all the people, by 
placing all upon the basis of fair representation.” 


The convention assembled at Hartford on the 15th Dec. 


1814. Onthe next day it was 


Resolved, That the inost inviolable secrecy shall be 
observed by each member of this convention, including 
the secretary, as to all propositions, debate, and proceed- 
ings thereof, until this injunction shall be suspended or 


altered, 


On the 24th of Dec. the committee appointed to pre- 


**3. That it is expedient to recommend to the several 
state jegislatures certain amendments to the constitution, 
Viz 


That the power to declare or make war by the con- 
gress of the U. States be restricted. 

Thst it is expedient to attempt to make provision for 
restraining congress in the exercise of an unlimited pow- 
er to make new states and admit them into the union. 


That an amendment be proposed respecting slave re- 
presentation and slave taxation.” 


On the 29th December, 1814, it was proposed ‘that the 


ee and report a general project of such measures as may | capacity of naturalized citizens to hold offices of trust, 
e oes for the conventiun to adopt, reported, among| honor, or profit, ought to be restrained,” &e. 


other things, 


“1. That it was expedient to recommend to the legis- 
latures of the states, the adoption of the most effectual 
and decisive measures to protect the militia and the 
states from the usurpations contained in these proceed, 


The subsequent proceedings are not given st large. 
But it seems that the report of the committee was adopt- 
ed, and also a recommeniation of certain measures (of 
the character of which we are not informed) to the states 
for their mutual defence, and having voted ‘that the in- 


ings.” [The proceedings of congress and the executive | junction of secrecy, in regard to all the debates and pre- 


in relation to the militia and the war. | 


**2, That it was expedient also to prepare a statement 


ceedings of the convention (except so far as relates to. the 
report finally adopted) be continued,” the convention 








exhibiting the necessity which the improvidence and ina-| adjourned sine die, but (as it was suppo 
bility : of the general government have imposed upon the! again when circumstances should require it.. 


sed) to meet 
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the embargo, and while endeavors were making to obtain; Hardy, enterprising, sagacious, industrious, and moral 
its repeal, he spoke of the dissatisfaction of the eastern | the people of New England of the present day, are 
portion of our confederacy with the restraints of the | worthy of their ancestors. Still less, Mr. Presider 
embargo then existing, and their restlessness under it. has it been my intention to say any thing that eould be 
That there was nothing which might not be attempted to) construed into a want of respect for that party, who 
rid themselves of it. That he had information of the| trampling on all narrow, sectional feelings, have been 
most unquestionable certainty, that certain citizens of| true to their principles in the worst of times—I mean 
the eastern states, (I think he named Massachusetts par-| the democracy of New England. 


ticularly), were in negotiation with the agents of the 

oa rm . : ye : Sir, I will declare that, highly as I appreciate the de. 
British ae 8, ot, the object of which was an Pel moeracy of the south T senator cies aches praise to 
te that al New = re states should take no fur- be due to the demveraey of New England—who have 
ther part m the war, [the commercial war, the **war of onl : ne oa 

Se tas ee: | maintained their principles “through good and th 

2 ‘ ) nrou 0 and throu 

‘omnes as it wus called|—then going on, and that| 0¥ i) report;” ae at pt period of ae national hist 
without formally declaring their separation from the | ry, have we BRS up manfully for “their country, their 

? ’ 


whole country, and nothing but their country.” In the 


ees: they should withdraw trom all aid and rrp emeed 
tothem, &ce. From that moment, says Mr. J.,1 s: . : 
, vent, says Mr. J.,1 saw the | great political revolution of 98, they were found united 
with the democracy of the south, marching under the 


necessity of abandoning it, [the embargo,) and, instead | 
banner of the constitution, led on by the patriarch of 


of effecting our purpose by this peaceful weapon, we 
| liberty,in search of the land of political promise, which 








must fight it out, or break the union.” In another letter, 


Mr. Jefferson adds: “+f doubt whether a single fact) thee lived aos dkly th helnia: bes 4 iit te enicr 
known to the world, will carry as clear conviction to it) oo. YS © y to Denold, Dut Co possess an enjoy. 


of the correctness of our knowledge of the tressonable 


views of the tederal pariy of that day, as that disclose 
pars) y» hat disclosed | “the conqueror of the conquerors of the world;” when 


by this the most nefarious and daring attempt to dissever 


the union, of which the Hartford convention was a subse- | 


. 
| that narrow pass, where the honor of their country was 


— chapter; and both of these having failed, consoli- 
ation becomes the fourth chapter of the next 

their history. But this opens with a vast accession of 
strength from their younger recruits, who, having nothing 
in them of the feelings and principles of °76, now look 
to a single and splendid government, &e., riding and rul- 
ing over the plundered ploughman and beggared yeo- 
manry”—(4 vol. 419, 422.) 3 


The last chapter, says Mr. Jefferson, of that history, 


is to be found.in the conduct of those who are endeavor- | 


ing to bring about consolidation: aye, sir, that very con- 
solidation for which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is contending—the exercise by the federal government, 
of powers not delegated in relation to ‘‘internal improve- 
ments,”? and the ‘‘protection of manufactures.” And 
why, sir, does Mr. Jefferson consider consolidation as 
leading directly to disunion? Because he knew that the 
exercise by the federal government of the powers con- 
tended for, would make this *‘a government without 


limitation of powers,” the submission to which he con- | 


sidered as a greater evil than disunion itself. There is 
one chapter in this history, however, which Mr. Jeffer- 
son has not filled up, and | must therefore supply the de- 
ficiency. Itis to be found in the protests made by New 
England against the acquisition of Louisiana. In rela- 
tion to that subject the New England doctrine is thus 
laid down by one of her Jearned political doctors of that 
day, now a doctor of laws at the head of the great Jitera- 
ry institution of the east; | mean Josiah Quincy, presi- 
dent of Harvard college. 1 quote from the speech deli- 
vered by that gentleman on the floor of congress, on the 
occasion of the admission of Louisiana into the union, 


“Mr. Quincy repeated and justified a remark he had 
made, which, to save all misapprehensions, he had com- 
mitted to writing, in the following words: “If this bill 
passes, it istmy deliberate opinion, that it is virtually a 
dissolution of the union; that it will frce the states from 
their moral obligation; and as it will be the right of all, 
so it will be the duty of some,to prepare for a separa- 
tion, amicably if they can, violently it they must.” 

Mr. President, | wish it to be distinetly understood, 
that all the remarks Ll have made on this subject, are in- 
tended to be exclusively applied to a party, which Lt have 
described as the **peace party of New England”—em- 
bracing the political associates of the senator from Mas- 


sachusetts—a party which controlled the operations of 


that state during the embargo and the war, and who are 
justly chargeable with all the measures I have reprobated. 
Sir, nothing bas been further from my thoughts than to 
impeach the character or conduct of the people of New 
England. For their steady habits and hardy virtues, | 
trust l entertain a becoming respect. 1 fully subscribe 
to the truth of the description given before the revolu- 
tion, by one whose praise is the highest eulogy, ‘‘that 
the perseverance of Holland, the activity of France, and 


the dexterous and firm sagacity of E:nglist enterprise, 


have been more than equalled by this ‘recent people.” — 


book of 


| Again, sir, in the darkest and most gloomy period of 
| the war, when our country stood single handed, against 


| all about and around them was dark, and dreary, dis- 
astrous and discouraging. they stood a Spartan band in 
; 


to be defended, or to find its grave. And in the last 
| great struggle, involving, as we believe, the very exis- 
tence of the principle of popular sovereignty, where 
were the democracy of New England? Whiere they 
always have been found, sir; struggling side by side, 
with their brethren of the south and the west for popu- 
lar rights, and assisting in that glorious triumph by 
which the man of the people was elevated to the highest 
Office in their gift. 

Who then, Mr. President are the true friends of the 
union? Those who would confine the federal govern- 
ment strictly within the limits prescribed by the consti- 
tution; who would preserve to the states and the people 
all powers not expressly delegated; who would make this 
a federal and not a national union, and who, administer- 
ing the government in a spirit of equal justice, would 
make a blessing, and nota curse. And who are its ene- 
mies? Those who are in tavor of consolidation—who 
are constantly stealing power trom the states, and adding 
strength to the federal government. Who, assuming an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over the states and the peo- 
ple, undertake to regulate the whole industry and capital 
of the country. But, sir, of all descriptions of men I con- 
sider those as the worst enemies of the union, who sacri- 
fice the equal rights which belong to every member of 
the confederacy to combinations of interested majorities, 
fur personal or political objects. But the gentleman ap- 
prehends no evil from the dependence of the states on 
the federal government; he can see no danger of corrup- 
tion from the influence of money or of patronage. Sir, 
I know that it is supposed to be a wise saying “that 
patronage isa source of weakness,” and in support of 
that maxim, it has been said, that *‘every ten appoint 








ments makes a hundred enemies.”? But | am rather n- 
clined to think, with the eloquent and sagacious orator 
now reposing on his laurels on the banks of the Roanoke, 
that ‘*the power of conferring favors creates a erowd ot 
dependants;” he gave a forcible illustration of the truth 
of the remark, when he toid us of the effect of holding 
up the savory morsel to the eager eyes of the hungry 
hounds gathered around his door. It mattered not whe- 
ther the gift was best. wed on Towser or Sweetlips, 
‘Tray, Blanch or Sweetheart,” while held in suspense, 
they were all governed by a nod, and when the morsel 
was bestowed, the expectation of the favors of to-mor- 
row, kept up the subjection of to-day. 


The senator from Massachusetts in denouncing what 
he is pleased to call the Carolina doctrine, has attempted 
to throw ridicule upon the idea that a state has any con- 
stitutional remedy, by the exercise of its sovereign autho- 
rity, against ‘a gross, palpable, and deliberate violation 
of the constitution.” He calls it “an idle” or “a rid 
culous notion,” or something to that effect, and added, 
that it would make the union ‘‘a mere rope of sand.”— 
Now, sir, as the gentleman has not condescended to en- 
ter into any examination of the question, and has been Sa 
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tisfied with throwing the weight of his authority into the 
scale, Ido not deem it necessary to do more than to 
throw into the opposite s:ale the authority on which 
South Carolina relies, and there, for the present, | om 
yzerfeetly willing to leave the controversy. ‘I he South 

rolina doctrine, that is to say, the doctrine contained in 
an exposition reported by a committee of the legi lature 
in December, 1828, and published by their authority, is 
the good old republican doctrine of "98—the docirine ot 
the celebrated ** Virginia resolutions” of that year, and 
of **Madison’s report” of 799. It will be recollected 
that the legislature of Virginia, in Decerober °98, took 
into cinabdovdtion the alien and sedition laws, then con- 
sidered by all the republicans as a gross violation of the 
constitution of the United States, and on that day passed, 
among others, the following resolution: 

“The general assembly doth explicitly and peremp- 
torily declare, that it views the powers of the federal 
government, as resulting from the compact to which the 
states are parties, 1s limited by the plain sense and in- 
tention of the instrument constituting that compact, as 
no further valid than they are authorized by the grants 
enumerated in that compact; and that in case of a deli- 
berate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other powers 
not granted by the said compact, the states who are par- 
ties thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, to 
interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective limits, the authorities, 
rights and liberties appertaining to them.” 

In addition to these resolutions, the general assembly 
of Virginia ‘‘appealed to the other states, in the confi- 
dence that they would concur with that commonwealth 


that the aéts aforesaid [the alien and sedition laws) are 
uncons nal, and that the necessary and proper mea- 
sures» be taken by each for co-operating with Vir- 


ginia in maintaining unimpaired the authorities, rights 
and liberties, reserved to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” 


The legislature of several of the New England states 
having, contrary to the expectation of the legislature ot 
Virginia, expressed their dissent from these doctrines; 
the subject came up again for consideration during the 
session of 1799, 18UU, when it was referred toa select 
committee, by whom was made that celebrated report 
which is familiarly known as ** Madison’s report,” and 
which deserves to last as long as the constitution itself. 
In that report, which was subsequently adopted by the 
legislature, the whole subject was deliberately re-exam- 
ined, and the objections urged against the Virginia «dloc- 
trines carefully considered. The result was that the 
legislature of Virginia re-affirmed all the principles laid 
down in the resolutions of 1798, and issued to the world 
that admirable report which has stamped the character of 
Mr. Madison as the preserver of that constitution which 
he had contributed so largely to create and establish. I 
will here quote from Mr. Madison’s report one or two 
passages which bear more immediately on the point in 
controversy. ‘*The resolution having taken this view 
ot the federal compact,” proceeds to infer ‘‘that in case 
of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers, not granted by the said compact, the states who 
are parties thereto have the right, and are in duty bound 
(o interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
mainiaining within their respective limits, the authorities 
rights, and liberties, appertaining to them.” 


**[t appears to your committee to be a plain principle, 
founded on common sense, iliustrated by common prac- 
tice, and essential to the nature of compacts—that, where 
resort can be had to no tribunal, superior to the authori- 
ty of the parties, the parties themselves must be the right- 
Sul judges in the last resort, whether the bargain made 
has been pursued or violated. ‘I'he constitution of the 
U. States was turmed by the sanction of the siates, given 
by each in its sovereign capacity. It adds to the stabili- 
ty and dignity, as well as to the authority of the consti- 
tution, that it rests on this legitimate and solid founda- 
tion. The states, then, being the parties to the consti- 
tational compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it fol- 
lows of necessity, that there can be no tribunal above their 
authority, to decide in the last resort, whether the com- 
pact made by them be violated, and consequently, that 


last resort, such questions as may be of sufficient magni- 
tude to require their interposition,” 

‘* The resolution has guarded against any misapprehen- 
sion of its object, by expressly requiring tor such an in- 
ferposition * the case of a deliberute. palpable, and dane 
gervus breach of the constitution, by the exercise of 
powers not granted by it.” It must be a case, not ofa 
hight and transient nature, but of a nature dangerous to 
the great purposes for which the constitution was esta- 
blished. 

‘But the resolution has done more than guard against 
misconstruction, by expressly referring to cases of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous nature. It specifies 
the object of the interposition, which it contemplates to 
be solely that of arresting the progress of the evil of usur- 
pation, and of maintaining the authorities, rights, and 
liberties, appertaining to the states, as parties to the con- 
stitution. ” 


‘‘From this view of the resolution, it would seem in- 
conceivable that it can incur any just disapprobation from 
those who, laying aside all niomentary impressions, and 
recollecting the genuine source and object of the federal 
constitution, shall candidly and accurately mterpret the 
meaning of the general assembly. If the deliberate ex- 
ercise of dangerous powers, palpably withheld by the 
constitution, could not justify the parties to it, in inter- 
posing even so far as to arrest the progress of the evil, 
and thereby to preserve the constitution itself, as well as 
to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would 
be an end to all relief from usurped power, and a direct 
subversion of the rights specified or recognized under all 
the state constitutions, as well as a plain denial of the fun- 
damental principles on which our independence itself was 
declared.”? 

But, sir, our authorities do not stop here. The state 
of Kentucky responded to Virginia, and on the 10th of 
Nov. 1798, adopted those celebrated reselutions, well 
known to have been penned by the author of the declae 
ration of American independence, In those resolutions 
the legislature of Kentucky declare ‘that the govern- 
ment created by this compact, was not made the exclu- 
sive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated, 
to itself, since that would have made its diseretion, and 
not the constitution, the measure of its powers, but that, 
as in all other cases of compact among parties having no 
common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for 
itself, as well of intractions as of the mode and measure 
ot redress. ”? 

At the ensuing session of the legislature, the subject 
was re-examined, and on the 14th November 1799, the 
resolutions of the preceding year, were deliberately re- 
affirmed, and it was among other things solemnly declar- 
ed: 

‘*That if those who administer the general government 
be permitted to transgress the limits fixed by that com- 
pact, by a total disregard to the special delegations of 
power therein contained, an annihilation of the state gov- 
ernments, and the erection upon their ruins of a general, 
consolidated government will be the inevitable conse- 
quence, ‘That the principle and construction contended 
}tor by sundry of the state legislatures, that the general 
government is the exclusive judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to it, stop nothing short of despotism; 
since the discretion of those who administer the govern- 
ment, and not the constitution, would be the measure 
oi their powers. ‘That the several states who formed 
that instrument, being sovereign and independent, have 
the unquestionable right to judge of its infraction, and 
that a nullification by those sovereignties, of all unau- 
thorized acts done under color of that instrument, is the 
rightful remedy.” 


Time and experience confirmed Mr, Jefferson’s opinion 
on this all important point. In the year 1821, he ex- 
pressed himself in thisemphatic manner, ‘‘Itis a fatal 
heresy to suppose that either our state governments are 
superior to the federal, or the federal to the state; nei- 
ther is authorized literally to decide which belongs to 
itself or its copartner in government; in differences of 
opinion, between their different sets of public ser- 
vants the appeal is to neither, but to their employers 
peaceably assembled by their representatives in con- 





as the parties (o it, they must themselves decide, in'the 


vention.” The opinion of Mr. Jefferson on this sub- 
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ject, has been so repeatedly and so solemnly expressed, 
that they may be said to have been among the most fix- 
ed and settled convictions of his mind. 


In the protest prepared by him for the legislature of 
Virginia, in December 1825, in respect to the powers 
exercied by the federal government in relation. to the 
tariff and internal improvements, which he declares to 
be “usurpations of the powers retained by the states, 
mere interpolations into the compact, and direct infrac- 
tions of it,”—he solemnly reasserts all the principles of 
the Virginia resolutions of °98—protests against ‘‘these 
acts of the federal branch of the government, as null and 
void, and declares that although Virginia would consider 
a dissolution of the union as among the greatest calami- 
ties that could befal them, yet it is not the greatest. 
There is one yet greater—submission to a government of 
unlimited powers. It is only when the hope of this 
shall become absolutely desperate, that further forbear- 
ance could not be indulged.” 


In his letter to Mr. Giles, written about the same time, 
he says: 

**I see as you do, and with the deepest affliction, the 
rapid strides with which the federal branch of our gov- 
ernment is advancing towards the usurpation of all the 
rights reserved tothe state and the consovlidation in itself 
of all powers, foreign and domestic, and that too, by con- 
structions which leave no limits to their powers, &c.— 
Under the power to regulate commerce, they assume 
indefinitely that also over agriculture and manufac- 
tures, &c. Under the authority to establish post roads, 
they claim that of cutting down mountains for the 
construction of roads and digging canals, &c. And what 
is our resource for the preservation of the constitution? 


Reason and argument? You might as well reason and | 


argue withthe marble columns encircling them, &e.— 
Are we then to stand to our arms, with the hot-headed 
Georgian? No—[andT say no, and South Carolina has 
said no}—that must be the lastresource. We must have 
patience and long endurance with our brethren, &c. and 
separate from our companions only when the sole alter- 
natives left are a dissolution of our union with them, or 
submission to a government without limitation of pow- 
ers. Between these two evils, when we must make a 
choice, there can be no hesitation. ” 


Such, sir, are the high and imposing authorities in 
support of **the Carolina doctrine,” which is in fact the 
doctrine of the Virginia resolutions of 1798. 


Sir, at that day the whole country was divided on this 
very question. It formed the line of demarcation be- 
tween the federal and republican parties, and the great 
politieal revolution which then took place turned upon 
the very question involved in these resolutions. That 

uestion was decided by the people, and by that decision 
the constitution was, in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Jefferson, “saved at its last gasp.” I should suppose, 
sir, it would require more self respect than any gentle- 
man here would be willing to assume, to treat lightly 
doctrines derived from such high sources, Resting on 
authority like this, I will ask gentlemen whether South 
Carolina has not manifested a high regard for the union, 
when under a tyranny ten times more grievous than the 
alien and sedition laws, she has hitherto gone no further 
than to petition, remonstrate and solemnly to protest 
against a series of measures which she believes to be whol- 
ly unconstitutional and utterly destructive of her inter- 
ests. Sir, South Carolina has not gone one step further 
than Mr. Jefferson himself was disposed to go, in rela- 
tion to the very subject of our present aaa, sr s—not a 
step further than the statesmen from New England were 
disposed to go under similar circumstances; no farther 
than the senator trom Massachusetts himself once consid- 
ered as within “the limits of a constitutional opposition.” 
The doctrine that it is the right of a state to judge of the 
violations of the constitution on the part of the federal 
government, and to protect her citizens from the opera- 
tions of unconstitutional laws, was held by the enlight- 
ened citizens of Boston, who assembled in Faneuil Hall, 
on the 25th January, 1809. They state, in that celebrat- 
ed memorial, that ‘‘ihey looked only to the stute legisla- 
ture, who were competent to devise relief against the an- 
constitutional acts of the general government. That 








your power (say they) is adequate to that object, is evi. 
dent from the organization of the confederacy. ” 

A distinguished senator from one of the New England 
states [ Mr. Hillhouse] ina speech delivered here, on a 
bill for enforeing the embargo, declared—‘‘I teel myself 
bound in conscience to declare (lest the blood of those 
who shall fall in the execution of this measure, shall be 
on my head) that I consider this to be an act which di- 
rects a mortal blow at the liberties of my country—an 
act containing unconstitutional provisions, to which tlhe 
people are not bound to submit, and to which, in my 
opinion, they will not submit.” 

And the senator from Massachusetts himself, in a 
speech delivered on the same subject in the other house, 
said, **This opposition is constitutional and legal; it is 
also conscientious, It rests on settled and sober convic- 
tion, that such policy is destructive to the interests of the 
people, and dangerous to the being of the government. 
The experience of every day confirms these sentiments. 
Men who act from such motives are not to be discourag- 
ed by trifting obstacles; nor awed by any dangers. They 
know the limit of constitutional opposition; up to that 
limit, at their own discretion, they will walk, and walk 
fearlessly.”” How ‘‘the being of the government” was 
to be endangered by ‘‘constitutional opposition” to the 
embargo, I leave to the gentleman to explain, 

Thus, it will be seen, Mr. President, that the South 
Carolina doctrine is the republican doctrine of 798; that 
it was first promulgated by the fathers of the fa ith—that 
it was maintained by Virginia and Kentucky in the worst 
of times—that it constituted the very pivot on which the 
political revolution of that day turned—that it embraces 
the very principles, the triumph of which, atthat time, 


saved the constitution at its last gasp, and which New 
England statesmen were not unwilling to adopt, when 
they believed themselves to be the victims uniconsti- 


tutional legislation. Sir,as to the doctrine that the federal 
government is the exclusive judge ot the extent, as well 
as the limitations of its powers, it seems to me to be ut- 
terly subversive of the sovereignty and independence ot 
the states. It makes but litle difference, in my esti- 
mation, whether congress or the supreme court are in- 
vested with this power. If the tederal government, in 
all, orany of its departments, are to prescribe the limits 
of its own authority, and the states are bound to submit 
to the decision, and are nut to be allowed to examine and 
decide for themselves, when the barriers of the corstitu- 
tion shall be overleaped, this is practically **a govern- 
ment without limitation of powers.” The states are at 
once reduced to mere petty corporations, and the people 
are entirely at your mercy. I have but one word more to 
add. In all the efforts that have been made by South 
Carolina, to resist the unconstitutional laws which con- 
gress has extended over them, she has kept steadily in 
view the preservation of the union, by the only means by 
which she believes it can be long preserved—a firm, man- 
ly, and steady resistance against usurpation. The m ea- 
sures of the federal government have, it is true, prostra- 
ted her interests, and will soon involve the whole south 
in irretrievable ruin. But even this evil, great as it is, is 
not the chief ground of our complaints. | It is the princi- 
ple involved in the contest, a principle, which, substitu- 
ing the discretion of congress for the timitations of the 
constitution, bring the states and the people to the feet of 
the federal government, and leaves them nothing they 
can call their own. Sir, if the measures of the federal 
government were less oppressive, we should still strive 
against this usurpation. ‘The south is acting on a princi 
oe she has always held sacred—resistance to unauthoriz~ 
ed taxation. These, sir, are the principles which im- 
duced the immortal Hampden to resist the payment of ® 
tax of twenty shillings. Would twenty shillings have 
ruined his fortune?—No? but the payment of half twen- 
ty shillings, on the principle on which it was demanded, 
would have made hima slave. Sir, if in acting on these 
high motives—if animated by that ardent love of liberty 
which has always been the most prominent trait in the 
southern character--we should be hurried beyond the 
vounds of a cold and calculating prudence, who is there, 
with one noble and generous sentiment in his bosom, 
that would not be disposed, in the language of Burke, to 
exclaim, ‘‘you must pardon something to the spirit 
liberty !” 





